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Miss EDITH MAWE, Hon. Lady Superintendent of the Royal West 


of England Sanatorium, Weston-super-Mare, writes :-— 
April 6th, 1914 


“| have pleasure in stating that the “ Lister-Bruston ” 
Automatic Installation of Electric Lighting Plant is proving . 
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engines require, which is given quite satisfactorily by the 
gardener you were good enough to have in your shops for 
three weeks. We were, | think, one of the first to instal 
two engines working interchangeably, and you will be glad 
to know that both engines run satisfactorily ; the starting up 
and changing over from one to the other, according to load, 
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strain is put on the engines——light being switched on and off ll 
unequally in various parts continuously—and so readily do 

your engines respond that we use our light with as great 

confidence as if we drew from the Town Supply.” 
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Plants can be inspected at Dursley or London. Estimates Free. 
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“ATWEEN JUNE AND 
MAY.” 


UCKILY for the holiday-maker, Whitsuntide falls 
this year at that period which the Poet of the 
Seasons selected above all others as the most 


beautiful and therefore the best suited to his 
“ Castle of Indolence.” It is the interval 
Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half imbrown’'d, 

by which he probably meant that the glory of many of the 
wild flowers had passed away. The primrose and the daffodil, 
the violet and the bluebell have shone forth for their little 
day, and once more retired for the long, unobtrusive rest 
which prepares them for next spring. But on the other hand, 
the hedgerows are heavy and fragrant with sheets of white 
hawthorn such as are only too seldom beheld in our country 
and climate. The laburnum is hanging out its “ dropping 
wells of fire ”’ 


and the luxurious beauty of the vear is at its 
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very best, as though decked for the purpose of honouring 
the visit of the nightingale and the cuckoo. 

Our pages in this Summer Number reflect in an uninten- 
tional and unconscious manner the exquisite stage through 
which the country is passing. To look over them is to 
feel that spring is still lingering, that the young fledgelings 
are chirruping and the scent of blossom is coming from th: 
hedgerows, and on the fields the wind is blowing over gras: 
almost ready to be reaped. We have May in Shropshire - 
a western and one of the prettiest of the English counties 
In many minds there is nothing more closely associated wit! 
spring than the memory of young fox cubs. Most of thos: 
who belong by birth to the country have walked by field an: 
cover when the young corn was wet with May dew. The 
have probably witnessed scenes very like those so exquisite 
pictured by Miss Haviland. It is well worth directing atte 
tion to them. The vixen, as need hardly be said, is tl 
shyest of mothers. We have known her shift her cubs 
distance of miles, simply because the keeper had pla 
some rooks on the ground in the hope that she would satis‘: 
her appetite on them and spare his rabbits and the wing: 
game. To see young foxes at play one must be an ear! 
riser, and very quiet and unobtrusive at that. Photograp! 
of foxes have multiplied enormously of recent years. 
quarte: of a century ago there was scarcely one extant « 
a genuine English fox, the illustrations to books and periodica 
being largely obtained from menageries where only foreign 
foxes were kept, and one suspects that some of the pictur: 
produced to-day are not, strictly speaking, of wild lif 
It has been discovered that the little playful fox cubs a1 
easily tamed, and though for our part we think them mos 
objectionable pets, there is no doubt that they have becon 
extremely popular. Miss Haviland did not take that simp 
and easy way of securing pictures. She has sought out wi! 
life in its wildest, and in our opinion it would be very difficu 
to show anything more prettily attractive. The nestin 
bird, so magnificently illustrated by Mr. W. Farren, is th: 


spoonbill. It was once a notable inhabitant of Fenland 
but, alas! is so no longer—a fact not to be recognised 


without grave regret by those who admire its beautiful 
shape and graceful postures, all rendered with consummat: 
skill by the photographic artist. A word should be said 
too, about Miss Falconer’s very beautiful poem, “‘ The Con 

crake.”” The harsh voice of this bird seems to us to hav 
been much more familiar in Great Britain years ago thar 
it is to-day. Rail answering rail would be heard from several! 
fields lying close together, and the sound mingled itsel/ 
naturally with the colour and the odour of the early summer 
day. The note is no pleasant one in the sugary acceptation 
of the term, but our poet shows what imagination can get out 
of it. The monotonous craking voice suggests to her more 
than the lark does in the sky or the blackbird on the spray 

the cadence brings 
A thought of lost, delightful things, 
Dear, evanescent, vanished things, 
Dear perished things! 

This delightful fantasy shows clearly enough that the creator 
of it must in the plastic years of childhood have listened 
over and over again to that harsh voice. 

Deeper summer makes itself felt in the account of a riding 
tour in the school holidays, and yet this account of a most 
ingenious and beautiful way of traversing that most romantic 
of old grassy roads which leads across the Berkshire Downs 
and so by Waylands Smith’s Cave and on to the Wiltshire 
Downs is in the spirit of the Castle of Indolence. Readers 
will recall how Richard Jefferies went by the same road on 
foot, and fixed indelibly in our minds the memory of that 
springy green turf, the fields which adjcin the downs and 
the besmocked peasants who worked in them. Our Corres 
pondence columns invariably reflect the spirit of the 
passing hour, and the lone heron alighting by his pool, tl 
tame leveret and his companions birds and tortoise admirabl) 
suggest that season of the year when wild animals renew lif 
together with flowers of the field. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Richard Wellesley 
the daughter of the Knight of Kerry, Sir Mauric 
Fitz-Gerald, Bart. Lady Richard Wellesley was married t 
Lord Richard Wellesley, the second son of the Duke 
Wellington, in 1908. 








*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except wh 
application is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficial 
requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they 
would at once forward the correspondence to him. 
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UST as June is opening the gate of her rose garden 
we once more present with a bow our Summer 
Number. We hope every reader will find in it a 
waft of fresh air—a gleam of the spring sunshine. 
For after all, to give that is the height of our 

mbition. Our material is now, as always, the inexhaustible 
reasures of the country, whether they be those that come 
lirect from Nature, such as the beauty of hillside and river, 
if birds and beasts and flowers, of sky and greenery and 
vater, or the handiwork of man, such as noble buildings 
ind fine pictures. These form the stuff on which we work. 
Thrice happy is he who is in a position to take his own im- 
pressions and who lives a vita vitalis in the country. The 
more he does so the more he will appreciate the work of those 
who labour with pencil or camera to convey to others even 
a faint glimmer of its unfading glow. More than this it 
would not be seemly to say in this little prelude, which is 
but an instinct that whoever can take delight in such 
deliciously fine effects as are produced, say, by the wind when 
it blows over ripening hay or green corn, will find in these 
pages, if not a vivid and intense reproduction of Nature, 
an honest love for her manifold charms and a true desire to 
render them faithfully. 


Many readers will be glad to know that arrangements 
have been completed for exhibiting the prize designs and 
models of the prize-winning cottages and some others in our 
recent competition, at the Alpine Club Gallery, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, W., from June roth to June 2oth. It 
has been widely and generously recognised that a very 
important national service was rendered by this competi- 
tion. The expense connected with building a cottage was 
determined as far as it could be in the midst of fluctuating 
prices and rising wages. The essentials in the way of 
accommodation were also brought out and defined. In 
short, the way was made clear to enable anyone intent on 
doing so to provide a cottage at once seemly, inexpensive 
and convenient. It will be remembered that the suggestion 
came originally from Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and he has 
very kindly consented to open the exhibition. Mr. Runciman, 
the Minister for Agriculture, whose energy and ability have 
been so admirably and usefully directed to the question of 
rural housing, has also promised to be present in support of 
a movement which has had his cordial support, and we hope 
to have the company of all who have assisted by 
preparing to build a pair or more of the prize-winning 
cottages. 


The necessity for all this scarcely needs explanation. 
In the country local authorities and private persons have 
alike been stimulated to build new cottages, so that more 
are in contemplation to-day than have been for many years 
past. Now, some of the cottages which have been erected 
or are in course of erection are as good as need be, and those 
who are building them stand in no need of any hints from us 
or from anybody else. On the other hand, many are going 
about the work with more zeal than knowledge. There are 
authorities who have had no experience of this kind before, 
and they have in some instances appointed small committees 
to carry out their building project without architectural 
or any other expert advice. We venture to think that they 
will profit greatly by a visit to our exhibition. They can see, 
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at any rate, what the architects can do and what is being 
done in various parts of the country. They undoubtedly 
would feel interested to the point of fascination, and we hope 
therefore that those who do know what there is to be shown 
will impress on neighbours who do not happen to be in an 
equally advantageous position the great advantage likely 
to result from a study of the designs and the charming little 
models which show how they will be carried out. 


Mr. Bernard Holland directs attention to an extra 
ordinary situation in Southwark. In clearing away certain 
slums near Tabard Street the London County Council have 
acquired three licensed public-houses. Application for a 
building lease on part of the ground cleared was made by 
the Home Counties Public-house Trust Company, with the 
work of which our readers are already familiar. The London 
County Council approved of this proposal and of the transfer 
of one of the existing licences to the new house contemplated. 
But in order to carry out the project it was necessary to 
keep one of the public-houses alive. Accordingly, the Home 
Counties, with the approval of the County Council, applied 
to the magistrate of the Newington Division for a transfer 
of the licence to Mr. Part, the managing director of the 
Trust. The paradox of the situation lies in the fact that the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Society of London made an 
alliance with the London United Temperance Council for 
the purpose of opposing the granting of this licence. The 
result was that in the first place Mr. Part was refused the 
licence on the ground that he was not resident, and then, 
when a second application for the transfer of the licence 
to a manager who would be resident was made, the magistrates 
refused without giving any reason. Lord Lytton, under the 
circumstances, is well entitled to demand a change in the law 
which enables the Bench to set up a test of fitness entirely 
unconnected with the character of the applicant. The 
amendment he asks for is one required—that Justices shall 
be bound when required to state the grounds of their 
objection to an applicant for a licence. 


AN OLD MAN’S SPRING 
This year I have not heard the cuckoo call 
Though I have seen him fly, 
Across my ears grey Time has cast a pall, 
I have begun to die. 


If I had known which was the final note 
Of those I love so well, 

I would have blessed, dear bird, thy silver throat, 
Have treasured thy farewell. 


But I shall never hear thee call again, 
I have begun to die, 
My ears are haunted by a sweeter strain 
Out of a clearer sky. 
ANNA BUNSTON. 


The contest for the Amateur Golf Championship this 
year was one of the most exciting on record. Last year 
Mr. Ouimet startled the players in this country by winning the 
American Open Championship in a most sensational manner, 
beating some of our greatest professionals. The surprise 
on this side lasted so long that when the American com 
petitors arrived they must almost have thought themselves 
back in the were the reporters in 
chronicling their movements and watching their play. In 
addition to the American element, there are growing up 
young players of the highest promise. Some of them come 
to maturity each year, and, practically speaking, they are 
dark horses of whose real capacity no one is in a position 
to speak authoritatively. A golf tournament on_ the 
American knock-out system is one of the greatest gambles. 
A competitor may have hard battles all the time, or, if 
he is lucky, he may have a series of adversaries weaker 
than himseif. So that it is not safe betting on the result. 
The American visitors fell one by one until there was none 
left in the running. The great British amateurs had to put 
up with a similar fate, and the final issue was fought out by 
two young men—Mr. Jenkins of Troon and Mr. Hezlet of 
Portrush—who were previously unknown in championship 
matches. Thus the end of the melée was less exciting than 
the beginning 


States, so assiduous 


In the great International chess contest which has just 
been brought to a close in Russia, Dr. Lasker, the champion, 
has just managed to retain his title by the margin of half a 
point, his brilliant young rival, Capablanca, not doing nearly 
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so well in the second part of the round as he had done in the 
first. The score, when the first part was finished, showed 
that Capablanca had eight points, Lasker and Tarrasch 
each six and a half points and Marshall and Alechin each 
six points. Thus Capablanca began with an advantage, 
which he speedily threw away. He lost one game and drew 
one game with Lasker, lost one and drew one with Tarrasch 
and drew one with Alechin. Lasker, on the other hand, 
showed himself in a very winning mood. He lost no games 
in this part of the tournament and had only two draws 
one with Capablanca and one with Tarrasch. It is very 
evident, however, since he had only half a game to spare, 
that his position has become insecure. 


Professor Petrie’s discovery of treasure in a pyramid 
is one of the most extraordinary of the kind. The pyramid 
in question is one built of black brick and standing about 
sixty miles south of Cairo in the desert which leads into 
the Fayum. It was built about 3,400 B.c., and stands on a 
rock isolated by a deep and wide cutting. Most of the 
pyramids of about the same age have been ravaged by the 
hand of man, but the builder obviated that by taking immense 
pains to conceal the entrance. The chambers were excavated 
in the solid rock and the entrance was by way of two shafts. 
A stone trap in the floor of one of the fourteen tombs of the 
Royal family opens to a passage leading to a chamber which 
contains the granite sarcophagus of Senusert. It was not here, 
however, that the treasure was found, but in another tomb- 
that of a princess—which had been ransacked and apparently 
robbed. Nevertheless, there was some hard mud in a recess 
three feet wide and five feet deep, and the workmen were 
directed to break it up with a pick. A very few strokes 
brought to light a pound weight of tubular beacs of gold, 
and this encouraged the explorers, who in the course of 
five days came across a vast number of treasures, including 
a diadem, armlets, necklets, pendants and vases. They 
are of immense monetary value and still greater historical 
value. The robbers who hid there off and on for hundreds 
of years must have often brushed the place with their garments, 
yet they never suspected there was so much plunder. There 
never was a more astounding case of missing the obvious, 
says Professor Petrie, and we thoroughly endorse his dictum. 


Few will hear without regret that the Earl of Pembroke 
has been compelled to put up for sale a portion of the treasured 
and almost priceless library at Wilton. The traditions of the 
Pembroke family have been so closely intertwined with the 
history of literature that there seemed a peculiar fitness in 
retaining these books in the family seat. They have not 
been shut off from the use of students. Thanks to the 
liberality of successive Earls of Pembroke, students and 
antiquaries have been welcome to make use of the library. 
A large proportion of the volumes are peculiarly interesting 
to Englishmen, and it would be a matter for national regret 
if they were allowed to leave our shores. Not much better 
would it be for them to be purchased in lots and carried 
away to private houses where they would no longer be 
accessible. If the library must be sold, the best that could 
happen would be for one of our great public libraries to 
become the purchaser, so that the library afterwards would 
become the property of the nation, and would be open for 
consultation. Besides, in this case the whole is greater than 
its parts. If the books could be kept together in a single 
collection they would be more valuable than if scattered 
over the country in detachments. 


We keep our Whitsuntide holidays no less religiously 
than our forefathers, but the manner of the observance has 
changed a little. There are no longer those hiring fairs at 
which farm servants used to be engaged for the coming half 
year, nor do the country folk gather to those village merry- 
makings not inappropriately known by the name of “ revels.” 
Even the breaking of heads is not deemed quite the pleasant 
pastime that it used to be, possibly because the modern skull 
has grown more tender. The account of Peppard Revel, 
nearly a hundred years ago, is thus given by Hone in his 
Everyday Book, quoting from the Reading Mercury : 
“Peppard Revel will be held on Whit Monday, May 31, 
181g ; and for the encouragement of young and old gamesters, 
there will be a good hat to be played for at cudgels ; for the 
first seven couple that play, the man that breaks most heads 
to have the prize ; and one shilling and sixpence will be given 
to each man that breaks a head, and one shilling to the man 
that has his head broke.”” This “ breaking ’’ meant no more 
than a skin-deep affair—a drop of blood sufficed for the 
gaining of the bout—still, it all sounds as if skulls must 
have been made of sterner stuff a century ago. 
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On some rivers the May-fly has been “up” at an un 
usually early date this year, and has brought the big fish 
to the surtace to teed on these largest of the duns equal); 
before the normal season; but, though this is the cas 
we also find many fishermen and river owners lamentin; 
that there are no longer May-fly where they used to be 
It is not altogether a loss that is to be deplored, for there j 
not the least doubt that, for a while after the trout hav 
enjoyed their aldermanic banquet of these succulent great 
flies, the smaller duns, such as the various olives, have litt 
attraction for them. For a fortnight or so after the May-fl 
are off there is usually little doing on the rivers where the: 
abound. Unless they are in a tolerable abundance, they 
might just as well not be there at all, for few things in fis! 
life are more curious than the absolute terror which th: 
May-fly seem to inspire in the trout on their first appearance 
It is only after their numbers have made their aspect familia 
and a few exceptionally daring trout have tasted them an 
plainly shown their appreciation for the encouragemen 
of the less courageous, that all the fish in the river rush t: 
the surface and eat as they have not eaten for a year befor 
nor will for a year to come. . 


IN MY FATHER’S GARDEN. 
(Breton Folk-song.) 
In my father’s garden deep 
A laurel is in flower, 
The birds flock here to sieep 
When falls the gloaming hour ; 


Or ‘ere the cuttains of the night are drawn 
Around this garden wide, 

It’s O, my friend, I’d forbear to mourn, 
Could I in thy deep heart hide;! 


Even as the flow’r holds the drop of dew, 
And the bush the song-bird’s nest, 

Safely housed in the heart of you, 
Shelter I’d find, and rest ! 


In my father’s garden green 
A laurel is in flower, 
And here I weep unseen 
When falls the twilight hour. 
—-- Aticre E. GILLINGTON 
Lyveden ‘‘ New Building,” which the National Trust 
propose to purchase, is in the very middle of a tract 
of country unrivalled in England, and therefore, in an 
Englishman's estimation, in the world, for natural beauty, 
wealth of fine domestic architecture, and noble churches. 
The land on which Sir Thomas Tresham erected this extra 
ordinary house, built in the form of a Greek cross, was im- 
parked by his father, another Sir Thomas, who sat in the 
House of Lords as Prior of St. John (he was made Grand 
Prior by Queen Mary when she revived the Order of St. 
John in England). Sir Thomas, the builder, was brought 
up as a Protestant, but reconverted by the famous 
Jesuit Missionary, Robert Parsons, became one of the 
most noted recusants of Elizabeth’s reign, he had Mass said 
before him even in the Fleet. During the intervals 
between his various imprisonments he accomplished his 
fine building work, aided probably by John Thorpe, the 
architect of Kirby, Buckhurst and other famous houses. 
His triangular lodge at Rushton vies with Lyveden itself 
in eccentricity. Some antiquaries have supposed that 
this lodge was built to honour the Trinity, others consider 
it to be a far-fetched punning conceit upon the name Tresham. 
After the death of the builder’s son Francis, who betrayed 
the Gunpowder Plot and died in prison pending his trial! 
for complicity in it, the family sank into obscurity, and 
Lyveden was never completed. 


So long and sickening has become the list of deaths 
in connection with aviation that the loss of Mr. Gusta\ 
Hamel last Saturday made many people ask if there is any 
thing to be got from flying which is at all an adequate 
recompense for the terrible sacrifices it involves. The 
latest victim is but typical of the others. Young—he was 
only twenty-five—full of energy and promise, he is cut off 
before reaching his prime. Mastery of the road and master) 
of the sea were difficult to gain, and in each case the struggle 
caused many a heartbreaking loss, but neither the railwa\ 
train, the motor, nor the ship caused a tithe of the deaths, 
in proportion to those it carried, that flying does. Easy it 
is for the philosopher in his armchair to proclaim that these 
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tragedies are incidental to scientific progress and that no 
man can die better than in fighting this fight, but the friends 
and survivors of those who fall must be forgiven for thinking 
in their sadness that the losses are incurred for a merely 
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illusory gain. No one has yet shown that the flying machine 
promises to develop into anything that will be valuable 
except for war, and if that be so the nations might easily 
agree to bar its use. 





THE ROMAN WALL AT OLYMPIA. 


HE Naval and Military Tournament was rendered 
noteworthy this year by a bold and able attempt 
to introduce into it a pageant of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain. We do not wonder that this 
feature proved to be an extraordinary attraction 

nd that, according to the reports which were issued last 
eek, the number of spectators at the Royal Navy and 
Military Tournament 


vas the largest on 
ecord. This ought 


o encourage the 
irectors to develop 
till further the idea 
f the historical 
vageant in future 
xhibitions. Itis true 

will be difficult to 
nd in history a 
ubject that will suit 
he purpose so well 
is the Roman Occu- 


ation, but also it 
vill not be easy to 
liscover one more 
lifficult to realise. 


Even in an age when 
cientific research has 
attained a_ fulness 
and exactitude 
hitherto unknown, 
it could have been no 
easy task to portray 
the dress and custom 
of the period, assu- 
ming the period to 
last from the landing 
of Julius Cesar in 
B.c. 55 till 446 a.p., 
when Britain’ was 
finally abandoned. 
It follows that the 
memorials of their 
stay have been 
subject to the wear 
and tear of fourteen 
hundred years. Even 
in the comparatively 
quiet South, grass and 
dust have been hard 
at work obliterating 
or hiding the buildings 
left by the Romans. 
On some the wind 
has heaped the dust 
into a natural 
mound, which, in its 
turn, has been taken 
possession of by 
vegetation. Genera- 
tions of forest trees 
have slowly attained 
their prime, slowly 
gone back and died 
over what were once 
the residences of 
Roman noblemen. 
The Wall was sub- 
ject to more than 
the usual ravages of 
time; between its 
extremities, Bowness 


on the Solway and 
Wallsend at the 
mouth of the Tyne, 
country 
there is 


stretches a 
than which 





none wilder, none that has been more subject to disturbance 
It was within easy sight of the Wall that was fought the 
Battle of Hefenfield, which decided the between 
Paganism and Christianity in the North. 

There King Oswald raised the banner of the Cross and 
he and his followers routed Cadwalla. It was in gratitude 
for this crowning mercy that Oswald procured Evangelists 


Issue 
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if 
* 
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THE WALL. 


The wall was eighteen teet high and about nine feet wide. with a deep ditch wm tront 
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from Iona and established the See of Lindisfarne, which, for 
centuries, was to remain the centre of Northern religion 
and culture. This was the oft devastated scene of operation 
in the long feud between England and Scotland. The 
district was probably the last to be settled in Great Britain, 


since feud and foray were carried on by the clans and 
individuals long after the natives were ostensibly at 
peace. In this poor and disturbed part men were glad 


to utilise 
the resources 
that came in 
their way, 
and the 
Roman Wall 
came to be 
regarded as 
a very con- 
venient 


quarry. 
Bruce 
quotes irom 


the Monthly 
Magazine a 
statement 
that “At 
this period 
(1800) a por- 
tion of the 
foundation 
was taken 
up at Byken 
Hill for the 
purpose of 
repairing the highways.”’ He adds, “‘ This process has been 
carried on in other parts of the vale up to the present 
time. Many farms, houses and outbuildings have been 
constructed of stone taken from the Roman Wall and 





4 CARRO-BALLISTA. 
Roman Horse 


i ritllery 


altars. Other inscribed stones are still to be seen built 
into kitchen walls. Near Housesteads is a camp which 
a strong Border thief or highwayman had converted 
into a hiding-place for himself and his horse. A con- 


siderable portion of the highway between Newcastle and 
Carlisle passes along the site of the Roman Wall. These 
facts point to the many agencies that, in addition to the 
action of ‘‘ Time’s wasting finger,’”’ make for the destruction 
of the Wall. Fortunately, there is one part which has been 
very little disturbed. Stout legs are required to explore 
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THE TESTUDO FOR’ RIGIDITY. 

it, because it owes its comparative immunity to the rude 
wildness of the country. It was easier to quarry stone than 
to cart it from this neighbourhood. In these days, however 
it is a simple matter to get to the starting point, which may 
either be Chollerford or Haltwhistle, each of which is reached 
by train from Newcastle. The former is, perhaps, the mor 
convenient, though Haltwhistle is an unique grey little 
border town which has charms all its own. But at Choller 
ford there is an inn, The George, which for long has been 
prized by antiquarians and anglers, and that not inconsider 
able class who are a little of both. In its bedrooms the North 
Tyne murmurs you to sleep, and Tyne is not here the coaly one, 
but a pellucid, dancing river. Within a few minutes’ walk is 
the famous Chesters, the Cilurnum of the Romans. Here it 
may be observed that modern names have no connection with 
the ancient. 
Rome failed 
to become 
a great 
colonial Em- 
pire because 
soldiers 
proudly _ re- 
fused to mix 
with the 
native popu- 
lation. They 
were a con- 
quering 
rather than 
a colonising 
race, there- 
fore left 
behind them 
no tradi- 
tions and 
scarcely a 
name that 
linked their 
history with 
the land. 
Wesee them, 
however, in 
the forefront 
of the civili- 
sation of 
their period, 





CAVALRY. 


ROMAN AUXILIARY 
Cavalry Soldiers (apparently foreign auxiliaries) 
dressed much as they pleased. 
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this fact than any 
It probably was built as an 


Cilurnum is more 


eloquent of 
other station on the Wall. 
outpost by Agricola to command the passage of the river 
and the valley of the North Tyne, in which case Hadrian 


and 


might have well seen fit to bring the Wall up to it. 
Of the antiquities collected in the museum, of plan, structure 
and foundation, it would occupy too much space to write in 
detail. They should 
be seen on the spot, 


one of the loveliest 
in the North of Eng- 
land. The antiqua- 
rians have brought 


to light plenty of 
material for imagina- 
tion towork on. Let 
it be remembered 
that the Wall was 
probably built early 
in the second century, 
ong before Christi- 
anity had shed its 
light on this district, 
and before our civili- 
sation had begun. It 
will then be realised 
how far Imperial 
Rome had shot in 
front of contemporary 
nations. The pageant 
could give only a 


vague idea of her 
military skill. Her 
ordnance must have 


been as surprising to 
the barbarians as the 
first discharge of a 
white man’s gun to 
the savage armed only 
with bow and arrow. 
When Vespasian 
attacked Jotopata it 
is recorded that he 
took with him one 
hundred and sixty 
engines of war, with 
which he hurled not 
only stones, but 
lances, darts and fire. 
Mr. Edwards has 
sketched for us the 
Carro-ballista, a field- 
piece mounted on a 
permanent carriage. 
It is said to have fired 
a dart and to have 
had a range of four 
hundred yards. <A 
huge platform for the 
artillery of the day 
had been formed by 
walling up the gate- 
ways of the more an- 
cient forts and filling 
the interiors with rub- 
ble. The place was 
garrisoned by the 
second wing of the 
Asturians, who 
seemed to have re- 
mained there for at 
least two hundred 
years. There are 
inscriptions showing 
that the Second 
Legion, the August, 4 
must have been once 
stationed there, and also the Sixth Legion, the Victorious. 
Mr. Edwards gives us a drawing of a Roman cavalry 
soldier. He is probably dressed in his native costume, 
since the foreign auxiliaries of whom the army in Britain 
was largely composed were allowed to dress as they 
pleased. It was not in arms only that the Romans 
were in advance. There is proof that they forgot not their 
taste for art in these remote moorland outposts ; witness 
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the remains of statuary, the beautiful jewel-work, the delicate 
and curiously contrived ornaments they have left behind 


More than by anything else, however, are we surprised 
by the skill and knowledge with which the magnificent 
structure of the Wall has been planned and carried out. 
Here it is not necessary to enter upon the highly contro- 
versial topics which have divided antiquaries since the day of 


ASSAULT ON THE WALL’ 
‘Sandy Gordon.” Who built the Wall? Were the vallum 
and the murus erected at the same time ? Why is it so far 
south of the turf wall between the Firths of Clyde and Forth ? 
For what purpose was it built ? 

These are matters that must to some extent occupy the 
minds of those who follow the line of the Wall from Cilurnum 
or Great Chesters to Aesica, near Haltwhistle. It is a journey 
best made on foot, though some sort of carriage may be of use 
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to those unable to undertake so difficult a tramp. For the 
young and vigorous no finer walk could be imagined, since 
the way lies over the wildest and most beautiful of 
the Northumbrian moors. The Wall between the points 
mentioned has been preserved better than in any other 
section, just because it was so difficult of access. For the 
Romans, with their accustomed energy and thoroughness, 
did not avoid the hills, but boldly followed the contour of 





TRUMPETERS. 


the country, save that when a hill lay adjacent they obviously 
preferred to carry the Wall over it. St. Oswald’s Camp, 
just before our starting place, is 745{t. above the level of the 
sea; Limestone Corner is 822ft.; Sewingshields Crags, 
1,o68ft. Housesteds (Borvicus), S8ooft.; |Whinshields, 
1,230ft.; and Great Chesters, 600ft. Nor do the altitudes 
vive any accurate idea of the roughness of this Northum- 
brian road. It is a tiring journey, or would be so were 
it not for the sense of exhilaration derived from the high 
skies, the wild and apparently boundless views, and the cool, 
refreshing air which blows over these moors even in the height 
of summer. And always there is plenty to think about 
and to talk about. The bridling of the Tyne with a bridge 
at Chollerford was in itself a most extraordinary engineering 
feat of the time, and the foundations and stonework are in 
a wonderful state of preservation. Their exploration is 
not yet completed, nor are the uses accurately known of 
certain channels that have been laid bare. But the lovers 
of North Tyne can never fail to be interested in the evidence 
afforded by the position of the abutments that the river in 
the course of ages has been steadily changing its course. 
The station at Housesteds has been well described as “a 
city of the dead.” 
fo look on its marks of the chariot 
wheels, the streets and the masonry, is to find that 
fifteen hundred years ago seems but as_ vesterday. 
Intelligent exploration has been carried on there for a great 
length of time, and still its secrets are not all laid bare. 
Between Housesteds and Great Chesters there are many 
points at is possible to realise what the Wall 


gateways, the 


which it 
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must have been like immediately after the Romans left jt 
The hardest thing of all is to realise the life that was led by 
the inhabitants of the Wall. It was estimated to require at 
least twelve thousand soldiers as a garrison, and no doubt 
this number in the early davs was approached if not exceeded 
As we have said, they were not all Romans, though they wer 
all Roman soldiers. It was the custom to enlist wherever 
the Imperial Arms were carried, and so there were cohorts 
from Germany, France and Spain, and probably a good 
mingling of Romans. There is no record of any great battk 
having been fought on the Wall. It is probable that Hadrian 
and his immediate successors regarded the Wall chiefly as 

chain of forts that would serve as a basis for operation, and 
incidentally, be there to check any sudden incursion of th. 
Picts and Scots. Scot and Pict, by the by, mean the sam 
thing, that is pictured or painted. The Scots came largely 
from Ireland. In the picturesque language of one writer 
‘“ They whitened the North Sea with the foam of their oars 

At first Roman discipline was probably maintained wit! 
vreat strictness on the Wall. But in the course of two hundre« 
years degradation must have set in. One little proof of this 
may be found in the fact that where a station had bee: 
very much damaged by the barbarians and rebuilt, ther 
have been found in the later buildings the bones of deer 
sheep and oxen and the shells of oysters, mussels and simila1 
fish—the Romans being particularly fond of shellfish. Thes« 
all had evidently been thrown down among the rushes wher 
the men ate, and never removed. Nothing of this kind can b 
traced back to the earlier and more severe days. The number 
of little altars that have been found is almost sufficient t 
suggest that every private soldier had his own. And the 
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deities to whom they were devoted were also very numerous 
There is one inscription, “ To the one God,” another “* To 
the ancient gods,”’ many to Mythrus, the god of the dawn, and 
several to local deities, of which perhaps the most interesting 
was “‘ To the Goddess of the Coventinae.”’ The act of worshiy 
was, in the manner of the time, frequently accompanied by 
human sacrifice and practices even more abominable. Th 
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conduct of the army, no doubt, deteriorated with the lapse of 
time, and scenes of lust and revelry were frequent. The 
Romans carried their love of the circus to Britain, and there 
are plenty of memorials to show the elaborate pains taken to 
gratify it. 

Yet the army must have been in continuous peril 
from the South as well as from the North, and as time went 
on and the Scots and their allies became bolder, there must 
have occurred frequently scenes very like those our artist 
ias pictured. But reference is made also to a huge iron hook 

hich could be cast round a man on the wall, who would 
ius be pulled down and massacred in the moat. Yet all 
just remain very largely a matter of speculation. There is 


o enterprise of such magnitude concerning which less has 
en written. 
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Imagination must therefore be used to eke out such facts 
as are disclosed by inscription and memorial. At times, 
indeed, it is very easy to see again in fancy the hordes of 
barbarians approaching the Wall and wildly venturing to cross 
it towards those fertile fields which had come into being and 
multiplied under Roman Law and Roman administration. 
For the land they came from was bare and hungry. Hadrian 
probably abandoned the country between his order and that 
of Agricola because it was practically desert. Their very 
poverty made the Scots and Picts daring and adventurous ; 
at first, no doubt, when the flower of the Roman legions 
kept the code, to repel them was easy enough, but in the later 
centuries when the good troops were drawn and their place 
filled with inferior foreign auxiliaries, there could have been 
little superiority of the defenders over the assailants. 


SPINNIN’. 


All my lone I sit here at my spinnin’, 


my spinnin’, 


And long is the thread I’mn beginnin’, beginnin’ ; 


But I can’t keep my spirit from grievin’, grievin’, 


For who knows what web ‘twill be weavin’, 


weavin ' ! 


O many’s the youth who came laughin’, laughin’, 


Mirth on the moor like the red wine quaftin’. 


Now, God! how the old place they’re leavin’, leavin’, 


And me all my lone to be left to my weavin’. 


Steady, my wheel! to the spell of thy hummin’ 


Ghost upon ghost up the steep road is comin’, 


Into the web should they all have been woven, 


But the world called their hearts trom me. 


Long they’ve been rovin’ ! 


Hush, now, and hark to the song that is in it: 


“Love! love! love!”’ 


“Love! love! love!’ 


*Tis as sweet as a linnet ! 


-brimmin’ over with laughter. 


It’s me does the thinkin’ in bitterness after ! 


Sure life’s but a mixture of sorrows and blisses, 


Forgettin’ and mindin’, and curses and kisses ; 


But there’s always a woman, once precious for winnin’, 


Left like me, in the gloamin’, her lone at the spinnin’ ! 


Yet sweet will the web be, if e’er I begin it ; 


Every thread will be golden and green that’s within it, 


With the sunshine and sweetness that are aye in To-morrow, 


And never a dark hint of Yesterday’s sorrow. 


O love! sure your story will never be woven, 


For the web is unendin’ when the human heart’s lovin’ ; 


For it’s always Yestreen it remembers the meetin’, 


And gets ready to-night for To-morrow’s sweet greetin’. 


So, love, though the red blood within me is thinnin’, 


And ghostly the story whose thread I am spinnin’, 


Your grace in my heart still the sunshine is keepin’, 


Till low in the clachan my grey dust lies sleepin’. 





LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WaATtTT. 
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Waud D, Haviland THE 


FIRST visited the earth about a fortnight ago—on May 8th, 
to be precise. I remember the date, partly because it 
was such a bleak morning for the season, and partly be- 
cause | hoped that certain schemes laid carefully earlie1 
in the year would prove successful at last The previous 
night a telegram had brought the news that there was a litter 
of cubs in the old earth again, and the first express from St. 
Pancras took me in hot haste from London town with my camera. 
Down in the valley the gorse was abloom in one of the finest 
coverts of the most famous hunting country in England, and to the 
east, where the ground sloped steeply, the wide grass lands stretched 
away into the chilly spring mists—a good scenting country and 


stiffly fenced too—a country that breeds a stout race of foxes 


Maud D. Haviland 


DOG 
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CUB KINDERGARTEN. 


CUB. Copyright. 

The earth gaped under the hedge, its mouth rubbed smoot! 
by the passing of furry pelts. The fresh wing of a moorhe: 
outside told an encouraging tale, and I sat down to wa 
behind the bushed hurdle which, pitched some fifteen yards away 
formed my “ hide.”” The sky was heavily overcast, and thx 
outlook for photography was distinctly unpromising ; but o1 
the principle of ‘‘ nothing venture, nothing have,” 


the way, is the first 


which, by 
principle of natural history photography 
I waited for a blank two hours and a half. During this interval! 
| ate a banana and threw the rind into the hedge beside mx 
and listened to the querulous gossip of a pair of partridges o1 
the hill. Attheend of that time the weather became so threaten 
ing that I was beginning to pack away my things, when a do 


SUSPICIOUS, 
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cub walked into view. 
but began to hunt for beetles all by himself. 
spring, he listened sagaciously with his head on one side, then 


He paid no attention whatever to the hide, 


Tense as a bent 


pounced suddenly, all four pads together, upon the treasure. 


Once a belated bumble bee boomed past. The cub gave chase 


immediately, but the hunter was baulked, the bee swung 
out of reach. For a moment I thought that the cub would 
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| waited until one o’clock, and the warmth of the sun and 
the music of the larks overhead had nearly lulled me to sleep 
in the hide, when a stranger cub came over the hill and went 


deal 
larger than my friend of the previous day and so silent was his 


to forage inquisitively round the earth. He was a good 
approach that | did not see him until he was actually between 


the lens and the point of focus 


lo expose a plate there and then 





Vaud D. Haviland. ON 


scamper right into the hide, and if the sky had been less overcast, 
I might have photographed him half a dozen times, as, done out 
of his bumble bee, he sat sulkily among the clover. But as the 
evening drew in photography became out of the question, and 
when presently the cub picked up the jawbone of a rabbit and 
crept back underground, I went home, promising myself better 
luck on the morrow. But all the next day it rained from the 
north-east and photography could not be thought of. However, 


the third day dawned more hopefully, and shortly after eleven 


Maud D. Haviland. 


BROTHER 


o’clock I was settled in the hide. The branches that thatched 
the hurdles had wilted a little and I was somewhat nervous lest 
the cubs should see me through the interstices. rherefore, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, I took up a sheet of sacking 
and hung it behind the hurdles to make a more effectual screen 


The relics of partridge and rabbit lay outside the earth ; evidently, 


in spite of thirty-six hours of rain the cubs had lived well. 


rHE 


ALERT. Copyrig 
would have been hopeless. With infinite caution I tried to 
readjust the camera, but a fox’s ears are exquisite—I believe 


that within a radius of twenty yards he can even hear you think 

and the trespasser slipped down the fence like a shadow before 
the This 
appointing, and all the more so because the good promise of the 


I could release shutter. was, of course, very dis- 


morning was not fulfilled. The sun had gone in and the wind 


had now shifted a point to the west, and was blowing across 


the earth However, at four o’clock the dog cub came out. 





AND SISTER. Copyright. 


I sat motionless behind the screen, and having satisfied himsel| 


that the coast was clear, he went back and fetched his siste1 
She was very shy at first, and for a long time I could see nothing 
but the tip of her furtive nose. Her brother was bolder He 
coaxed her out by pawing her face affectionately with his pad, 
and by playing at hide and seek with his own toes in the cloves 


Presently she summoned up courage to join him, and I expected 
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to enjoy a couple of hours’ profitable picture making In this, 
however, | was woefully mistaken Iwo days before the cub 


had been quite indifferent to the hide, and I could have photo- 


graphed him a dozen times if the light had permitted. To-day, 
while the light was good, both cubs were so timid that I scarcely 
dared to breathe lest I should scare them to covert. Man has 
fulfil 


When, oh when, will he produce a focal plane shutter which 


devised ingenious machinery to almost every purpose. 


shall work at the speed of one-eighth of a second and be noise- 
click of the camera was sufficient to set both cubs 
droll 


le Ss rc The 


on their haunches with their yellow masks, so innocent 
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Haviland 


and yet stamped already with the wise cunning ot thei kind, 
When they were not studying the hide 
they played together sedately, no more bumble dor chasing. 


pressed side by side. 


was a rare treat 
to watch them unseen at such close quarters, and I have never 
seen birds or beasts that I liked so well 
and so occupied. 


fo-day they played at grown-up games. It 


so beautiful, so innocent 
Their slim red bodies gliding in and out 
of the hedgerow were the very poetry of motion. They sat 
side by side on a grass tussock, and kept watch over the still 
and spacious valley below them. They cleaned one another’s 
small 


and other gleanings from their last meal and carried them out 


socks thoughtfully. They made collections of bones 
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BEETLE-HUNTING. 
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had otf 


Again and again it was picked up and laid down reverent], 


of sight. One treasure they peculiar preciousness 
Sometimes both cubs sat back on their haunches and gazed at 
it seriously. 

lowards six o’clock it began to rain again heavily, and th: 
cubs, shaking their wet pelts disgustedly, went into the earth 
shelter which I, with a long trudge home before me, heartil, 
envied them. But they had left their plaything behind them 
and I had the curiosity to go and look at it It was the 
blackened rind of the banana that I had thrown away on thy 


previous day! Perhaps for them it had some of the mysterious 


Copyright. 


attraction that an acrolite has for man—an unexpected and 
tangible evidence of an existence which they had not realised 
before—unknown and potent. I wonder if they speculated 
about it, and if so, what their speculations were ! 
to judge by the gravity of their faces. 
been all confidence and gaiety. 


of man meant harm ? 


Apprehensions, 
Two days before they had 
Who told them that the smell 
Nevertheless, they had learned fear, for 
on the following day, the wind being favourable, I waited hours 
long in the hide, and nothing stirred in the hedge but a scolding 
whitethroat. But next morning the grass around was stained 
and trampled where the cubs had romped safely under cover 
of the kindly night that tells no tales. M. H., 
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THE ALASKAN FUR REPORT. 


Merl la Voy THROUGH A ROCK ARCHWAY. Copyright. 
Columbia Glacier, Prince William Sound. 


ROM the report just issued by the United States the Indian appetite is not always proof against temptation 
Bureau of Fisheries it will be seen that, compared though the regulations for their safety are generally regarded 
to their former abundance, fur-bearing animals by the white man. The otter is, in many places, so rare 
are extremely scarce in Alaska. High prices are that trappers do not bother about it, and some idea of the 
given for skins and, consequently, the animals decrease in numbers may be gathered from the fact that in 

are hunted more persistently than before. The mink is  t1g9ro the number of skins taken was given as 1861, whik 
still abundant, and is usually caught in steel traps baited the United States Bureau of Fisheries recent report, 
with a live bird. The price for these skins varies from just puts the number for r912 at 1480. The close season, 
under to just over one pound. Beavers are protected, but originally fixed as ending next year, has now been extended 


Mirl ia Vey. SNOWSLIDE AT 8,000FT. ALTITUDE ON MOUNT MCKINLEY. Copyright. 
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to 1918. Birds and mammals are comparatively scarce 
in the interior, though musk rat are common along the lower 
rivers near the coast, and the wolverine occurs throughout 
the Alaskan range. They are greedy animals and such 


inveterate robbers that their capture is a matter of no 
yreat difficulty. The skins fetch from 30s. to £2. The 
marten, which is found in heavy spruce or pine forests 


on high ground, carries a pelt which varies considerably 
in price. It may be worth a couple of pounds, exceptional 
skins fetching as much as seven oreight pounds. Of the bears, 
the black and cinnamon are the most common. American 
naturalists have created a number of subspecies of the 
latter animal, though all agree in general characteristics. 
The rare Ursus emmonsi of the coast is only found 
very locally, and has never been killed by a white hunter. 
Known as the blue or glacier bear, this term is properly con- 
fined to a species found in Thibet. The brown bear of 
\laska is about the largest beast of its kind in the world, 
though some of the Kamchatka bears are very big. The 
fur seals, formerly leased to a commercial company, are 
now under the direct control of the Government. In an 
interesting article in a contemporary it was stated that in 1896, 
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when the mother seals were killed by the pelagic sealers, * no 
fewer than 16,000 dead pups were counted on the breeding 
grounds of the Pribylov Islands. . . . In ror2, for 
the first time in many years, there was no pelagic sealing, 
and though the rookeries were searched late in October 
for dead pups, not one was found.” The herd, it is hoped, 
will rapidly increase now that the chiet cause of its diminution 
has been removed. The Pribylov Islands, it may be men- 
tioned, are situated due north of the Aleutian Islands at 
the extreme easternmost point of the Alaskan peninsula 
Magnificent moose and the white mountain sheep (Ovis dalli 
tempt the big-game hunter to Alaska in addition to the 
bears. Caribou, black-tailed deer and mountain goats can 
also be obtained, but it is one of the most expensive big- 
game trips in the world. Guides receive very high wages, 
head-guides as much as ten dollars per day, though when 
this sum is given the guide usually supplies a boat and a 
native. The licence itself is heavy, and in addition, the 
cost of reaching the hunting grounds, Kayak, Prince William 
Sound, Kenai Peninsula, Kodiak Island and the Alaskan 
Peninsula proper, has to be considered. The sportsman 
must decide for himself whether the game is worth the candle. 





PROGRESS 


LTHOUGH at the middle of May the new Zoological 
Gardens at Edinburgh still required much to 
render them complete, I was glad of an opportunity 
of seeing how far they had progressed since their 
inauguration in July, 1913. The accommodation 

for the larger animals is being pushed forward. By the time 
these lines are in print the lions’ den (constructed on lines 
similar to that at Stellingen) will be occupied, and ‘will rival 
in interest the Polar bears’ pond, which was the chief 
attraction at the time of my visit. It is hardly fair to 
criticise the new Mappin terraces in Regent’s Park until 
completion, but at present they do not afford the spectators 
so unobstructed a view of the animals as does the Polar 
bear pool at Edinburgh. I shall have something further 
to say about this later on. Just below the bears’ pond and 
the first enclosure I encountered is the bison paddock. On 
the other side of the roadway is the seals’ pond, inhabited 
at present by an elephant seal and the rare Weddell’s seal. 
Oblong in shape, the pool is a most attractive feature of the 
gardens. It will be possible to watch the movements of the 
animals, when swimming and diving, through windows in a 
chamber below the water level. A diving platform will 
ultimately be erected above this chamber. <A pond for sea- 
lions is to be constructed to one side, and some duck ponds 
have already been made. Several of the deer and sheep 
paddocks are complete ; the monkey house, the parrot and 
pheasant aviaries, the marmots’ and squirrels’ enclosure, 
the penguins’ pond, the leopards’ den are all finished. Before 
going into further details, some remarks as to the origin of 
the gardens, their scope and subsequent development, may 
prove of interest. Three or four years ago a small body of 
keen zoologists made a determined effort and founded the 
Zoological Society of Scotland. Its membership increased 
by degrees until, in I9g12, 250 members subscribed to its 
funds. With Lord Salveson as president, an executive com- 
mittee was formed. A public appeal was made to lay out 
Zoological Gardens, and a sum of {12,500 was the result. 
Various sites were inspected. Finally, with the aid of the 
Town Council, an estate on the southern slopes of Corstorphine 
Hill was secured. Disregarding for the moment the question 
of climate, it is an almost ideal situation. The southern 
portion, which is at present being developed, comprises 
twenty-seven acres of ground, with a large house, gardens, 
shrubberies and many fine trees. Part of the house is given 
up to the Fellows and the society’s offices, the rest being avail- 
able for the public. The northern portion (forty-seven acres) 
is magnificently adapted for the purpose of keeping wild 
animals. Undulating hilly ground, well timbered, with 
clumps of*furze and natural outcrop of rock, protect well 
sheltered, sunny little valleys, which should in the future 
provide an ideal range for herds of antelope, buffalo and 
other ungulates. On the tops of the hills little need be done 
in the way of artificial rockwork to accommodate the sheep 
and goats with surroundings far superior even to those at 
Stellingen. All that Herr Hagenbeck had to work upon 
was flat ground. The site of the Edinburgh gardens has 
natural facilities unrivalled in any of those which I have 
seen. At the foot of the northern portion the rock outcrops 
in such a way that natural “‘ dens ’’ have been formed, and in 
course of time I should like to see the present lions’ den 
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tenanted by some less majestic anima!, and the lions them- 
selves removed to a place which more closely resembles thei: 
natural habitat. Corstorphine Hill is well sheltered from 
the north and east and exposed to the south and west 
One of the first things to be done when the funds at the 
disposal of the society enable them to develop the 
northern portion is to plant wind screens of some quick- 
growing trees. The difference in altitude between the 
entrance gates and the top of the hill must be at least 
300ft. to 4ooft., and this again is a point which the council 
will have to consider. It involves a considerable climb for 
children and old people. 

Now with regard to the climate. Nearly everyone to 
whom I have mentioned the matter exclaims, “* Good heavens ! 
why on earth make a Zoo at Corstorphine ; it’s the bleakest 
spot near Edinburgh and all the animals will die!” | 
hold no brief for the Zoological Society of Scotland, but I 
have seldom seen any animals looking so healthy as those 
under their control. Most of them have been there since 
the summer of 1913, when the gardens were opened. Mr. 
Gillespie tells me that the animals were perfectly fit during 
the autumn and winter, and though there have been losses, 
these were not due to the effects of climate. The extremes 
of heat and cold are not nearly so great as at New York and 
Stellingen. A great factor in the success which has attended 
Herr Hagenbeck’s efforts at the latter place has been the 
gradual acclimatisation of the various species to (for them) 
abnormal conditions, as I pointed out in a recent article. If 
lions, waterbuck and ostriches, to name but a few, will walk 
about in snow in Germany and thrive, there seems no reason 
why they should not do so in Scotland. To quote Dr. William 
Bruce: “The animals, provided with dry and sheltered 
sleeping accommodation, appear to be amenable to the out- 
door life to which they have been subjected. The monkey- 
house, part of which has been built, is, for instance, an entirely 
out-of-door structure, as is also the large parrot aviary, 
and the lions and other large carnivora also live almost 
entirely in the open.”” Hagenbeck exploded the idea that 
houses fitted with costly heating apparatus were necessary 
for the wellbeing of tropical animals confined in Europe. 
None of the houses in the Edinburgh Gardens is artificially 
heated even in winter. There is practical experience to prove 
that animals will thrive in the Edinburgh climate, tor private 
collections have flourished as well as the old Edinburgh 
Zoological Gardens which existed from 1838 to 1857. In 
one of their reports the directors of this institution con- 
gratulate themselves and their supporters on “the fact, 
ascertained from the experience of two years, that the most 
delicate of the tropical animals can be maintained in good 
health during the severest winters in this country as success- 
tully as in the establishments of Paris and London.”’ In 
the unlikely event of the gardens proving a failure, the 
climate should not be blamed. 

The aim of every Zoological gardens should be, not to 
exhibit simply a collection of animals, but a limited number 
living, so far as is possible, under conditions resembling their 
own in nature. Zoological gardens are quite distinct from 
museums, and the fact should be recognised. A small 
number of animals with sufficient range and in good condition 
are far more pleasing and instructive to watch than a large 
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number herded together in confined space, showing dull 
coats, lack lustre eyes, and a general want of vitality. The 
most interesting feature of the gardens when I visited them 
was undoubtedly the Polar bears’ pool. Here ‘‘ Starboard,” 
something of whose history has already appeared in COUNTRY 
LirE, and Snowball disport themselves to their hearts’ 
content. The present dimensions of the pool are 65ft. long 
by about 5o0ft. broad. It has been blasted out of the solid 
rock, leaving a large rugged slab projecting in the form of a 
promontory. The great drawback at present is that the 


bears have practically no shelter and in the summer the rock 


will become scorchingly hot. This will be remedied when 
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the enclosure is extended to double its present size, as is 
contemplated. It will then exist in the form of a semi 
A large rocky enclosure is in process of formation 
containing 


circle. 
for the brown bears, laid out on similar lines, 
a pool and planted with trees. The rock which surrounds 
the Polar bears’ pool on the outer side rises to about 8ft. above 
the water level and overhangs slightly. The pool itself is 
about 6ft. deep, and is continually fed by a running spring 
The question of water is a most important one. If wate 
is constantly running through the various ponds, it 1 
constantly renewed, and is of the greatest benefit to 


the animals. Although there are many springs below 
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the ground at Cor- 
storphine, no run 
ning nor natura! 
sheet of wa ter 
exists. It would b 
of the greatest pos 
sible benefit to the 
gardens generally if 
this underground 
water could be col 
lected and stored in 
an artificially made 
loch on the higher 
ground. It would 
then be an easy 
matter to conduct it 
wherever necessar\ 
to any part of th 
grounds. At present 
the water supply is 
not adequate, and 
as time goes on this 
difficulty will  in- 
crease. If the water 
from the Polar 
bears’ pool, after 
passing down to the 
fine ponds for seals 
and sea-lions, situ- 
ated a little lower 
down the hill, could 
be pumped up again 
McK echnic WITH A HERRING IN HIS’ PAWS. Copyright to an artificial 
reservoir, such as [ 
have suggested, a 
great saving would 
be effected. The 
absence of heavy 
upright bars is a 
pleasing feature ot 
the enclosures. The 
committee have no 
old-fashioned preju 
dices to overcome 
no old enclosures to 
do away with. They 
have open country 
before them and are 
taking the right line. 
For instance, in the 
bison enclosure the 
spectator obtains an 
uninterrupted view 
of the animals by 
the employment 
of very simple 
methods. A low 
fence of horizontal 
fir poles surmounts 
a ditch faced with 
concrete, inclined at 
an outward angle. 
It is quite sale and 
very simple. ‘* Em- 
pire’ fencing has 
been employed in 
some of the deer 
paddocks, and very 
excellentitis. There 
is one drawback 
for animals let into 
such an enclosure 
for the first time find 
the fencing very 
difficult to see. They 
do not, in fact, 
realise that they are 
confined, and a 
nilghai, frightened 
by the spectators, 
dashed into the 
fence and cut itself 
so badly that it had 
to be killed. Apart 
from this, such 
J. C. MeKechnie 4 BALANCING FEAT. Copyright fencing is infinitely 
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superior to bars and posts. One of the chief aims which 
the committee have kept in view has been to present a clear 


view of the animals without obstructions of this kind. They 
have been most successful. 
The losses at present have not been heavy. One of 


the sea elephants succumbed, as did an unfortunate racoon, 
owing probably to the ignorance of some idiot who thought 
tobacco would furnish a pleasant change in its menu. The 
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pyright 
Weddell seal tried to eat a duck which was put in with it 
as an experiment, but its attempt was frustrated. Several 
new species are just arriving, including African buffalo 
hartebeeste, reedbuck, waterbuck and an Indian elephant 
presented by the Maharajah of Mysore. 

Other interesting inmates are some king penguins. 
It will be new to the great majority of people to see these 
birds in the down stage. They completely puzzled me for 
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the moment. The macaroni penguin, with its beautiful 
golden crest, and the gentoo penguin are also inmates of the 
penguin pond. Judging by the number of small boys in 
kilts I encountered there is one class of Edinburgh society 
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who appreciate the efforts which have been made on their 
behalf. With the subsequent developments of what promises 
to be one of the finest Zoological Gardens in existence I 
shall hope to deal in future articles. FRANK WALLACI 





THE HISTORY 


OF BIRDCAGES. 


By Sir Martin Conway. 


T what time people began to keep birds in  confine- 
ment as pets may be known to some learned 
persons, but is not known to the present writer. 
Alexander the Great, I believe, is said to have 

kept a bird in golden cage, but that is legend, 
and the cage has not come down to our times. Hawks, 
of course, were kept and trained throughout the Middle 

Aves, but they were not kept in cages, nor were they 

exactly pets. In fifteenth century pictures, at any rate, 

pet birds are occasionally depicted, usually in the hand 
of the Child Christ. Such pet birds are generally gold- 
finches or bright plumaged local birds, not foreign 

importations. Sometimes the child holds the bird by a 

string fastened to one of its legs. In South America I 

have seen children with a bird at the end of a string, and it 

was a sad sight, for children are frequently cruel, and the 
poor little captive birds were dreadfully tortured. I imagine 
they seldom live in such captivity for many days. 

In early Venetian pictures birds not infrequently appear, 
but they are depicted as tame, like the partridge in the 
National Gallery picture of St. Jerome writing, now ascribed 
to Catena. About this time, however, foreign birds begin 
to make their appearance as pets, but not confined in cages. If 
the Venetians had kept caged birds Carpaccio would be sure 
to show us 
an example, 
for the back- 
groundsof his 
pictures are 
full of con- 
temporary 
domestic de- 


tails. His 
two Venetian 
ladies, with 
whom Rus- 
kin was so 
much more 


pleased than 
anyone 
ever has been 
before or 
since, have a 
green paro- 
quet and a 
peahen for 
pets. The 
paroquet is, 
of course, a 
foreign im- 
portation, 
brought from 
the Near East 
by Venetian 
ships. About 
the same 
time, at Nu- 
remberg, 
Diirer was 
being at- 
tracted to 
make the 
careful draw- 
ings of the 
plumage of 
birds, which 
are among 
the most 
wonderful of 
his surviving 
works. I sup- 
pose it to 
have been 
the Venetian 
artist, Jacopo 
de’ Barbari, 
who set him 


else 


FROM A_ PAINTING BY JAN 
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on the line, Jacopo’s wonderful hawk on a perch in the Lavard 
Collection will soon, I hope, find his way to the National Gal 
lery, where he has been too long expected. We may, therefore 
say that the love of birds for the sake of their bright plumage, 
and perhaps in the case of goldfinches of their song also, 
was a taste that came in with the Renaissance. It 
fostered by the commerce with tropical or sub tropl al 
countries, which so rapidly advanced at that period. The 
parrot tribe were the first to become generally popular, as 
was but natural, because of their wonderful plumage, thei 
power of talk, the relative ease with which they can be tamed, 
and the fact that they do not need to be confined in cages. 
It is thus not surprising to find parrots of frequent occurrence 
in Venetian and Flemish paintings, because Venice and 
Flanders were great centres of foreign trade Phere 
one Flemish painter of the early sixteenth century who so 
frequently gave his Madonnas a paroquet for companion that 
he has been named by Dr. Friedlander, the great Berlin expert 
“the Paroquet Master ’’—his proper name being unknown 
A portrait by him in the gallery at Liverpool shows a finely 
dressed lady with the painter's pet bird perched on her finger. 

Even a hundred years later that marvellous young genius, 
Carel Fabritius, when he painted a pet goldfinch, in ene of 
the most precious pictures now in the gallery of the Hague, 
depictéd him 
not ina ¢ age, 
but perched 
ona box, to 
which he is 
attached by 
a long chain 
hanging from 


Was 


Was 


hisleg. This 
must have 
been one of 
his last 


works, for it 
is dated 1654, 
and on Octo 
ber 12th in 


that year he 
was blown 
up in the 
great gun- 


powder ex- 
plosionwhich 
happened at 
Delft. If in 
1654 so small 
a bird as a 
goldfinch was 
not kept in a 
cage, 1t seems 
hardly likely 


that bird- 
cages had 
then been 


introduced: 
certainly 
they had not 
become com- 
mon. 
Dutch 
pictures ot 
the latter half 
of the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury, how- 
ever, show us 
plenty of 
birdcages. In 
pictures by 
Jan Steen, 
for instance, 
birds chained 
to perches 
THE and birds in 
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elaborate cages were made to meet it. 
been preserved down to the present day, and a selection is 
here reproduced in illustration of this article. It is only 
evidence that their dates and country of 
origin can be inferred. 
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cages are of frequent occurrence, but the latter are commoner. 
I suppose when birds were brought home on board ship they 
must have been carried in baskets. 
first birdcage was a cylindrical basket, tapering towards the 
bottom and with a conical lid 


At all events, Jan Steen’s 


It hangs from the ceiling in 


pictures by him 
at Windsor 
Castle, Buck- 
ingham Palace, 
Bridgewater 
House, Apsley 
House, The 
Hague, Munich 
and elsewhere. 
He also de- 
picted a square 
cage that hung 
against the wall 
and was made 
of wood—quite 
the modern 


pattern and 
another little 
square cage 


with a funny 
kind of tower at 
the top. That 
appears in a 
merry, but 
naughty, pic- 
ture in a foreign 
museum, which 
wild horses 
shall not force 
me to name. 
Finally he 
bought, andevi- 
dently was very 
pleased with, 
the metal par- 


rot’s cage, depicted in the picture at Munich, here reproduced. 
The same cage occupies a prominent position in four other pic- 
tures I might name, were it not that such lists are boring to 


read. One of 
the pictures is 
in the Royal 
Collection. Evi- 
dently this cage 
was the work of 
a go vd designer 
and competent 
craitsman, so 
that by now 
(the third quar- 
ter of the seven- 
teenth century) 
itisevident that 
birdcages were 
in a fair way to 
become decora- 
tive pieces ot 
domestic furni- 
ture. About 
this time, if I 
remember 
rightly, elabor- 
ate birdcages 
began to be 
made in Italy 
also, but I can- 
not lay my 
hands on an 
example. At all 
events, in Hol- 
land, and soon 
afterwards in 
England, the 
demand for fine 
cages evidently 
became _insist- 
ent and very 


Many of them have 


The Dutch- 
man of the end 
of the seven- 
teenth century 
was an ex- 
tremely _ solid 
person. He 
built his house 
solidly; he 
furnished it 
solidly ; and he 
did not wil- 
lingly admit 
cheap rubbish 
into it. If he 
was going to 
have a birdcage 
at all he was 
going to have a 
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good one, and he employed a competent artisan to design and 
make it. The first of our illustrations shows a wooden cag: 
closely resembling Jan Steen’s metal one, and doubtless of 


about the same date. 
if simply, decorated. 


It is well proportioned and tastefully, 
It is permissible to imagine that the 


owner's neighbour thought he could do better, and instructed 
his artist to take a hint from some prominent Dutch tower in 
those parts. The result was the fine cage belonging to Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., which stands three feet high and 


whereof the columns are ivory. 


The only mistake about the 


thing is that the cage is far more important than the bird 
within, and must be much less entertaining to look out of 


than to look at. 
Moreover, we 
have known 
parrots who 
would find little 
difficulty in re- 
ducing its de- 
corative _fret- 
work to a very 
ragged state in 
a few hours. 
Apparently, 
however, it was 
only intended 
to house a 
model bird, for 
which purpose 
it is entirely 
suited. 
Another ela- 
borate building 
is the tower- 
like structure of 
which an illus- 
tration follows. 
This __ likewise 
is probably 
Dutch, and is 
not unlike a su- 
perior kind of a 
doll’s - house. 
Its balustraded 
storeys, its ar- 
cadings and 
round - arched 
windows, and 
all its  enter- 
taining details 
are fanciful 
enough, but it 
is doubtful 
whether it 
would serve its 
announced pur- 
pose very well. 
Three more 
business - like 
examples are at 
Temple Dinsley 
-two of them 
with solid 
backs, being 
intended to go 
against a wall, 
while the third 
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was to hang freely from its summit ring. The first of 
these is still quite architectural, and faintly Gothic in the 
forms of its glazed windows. It resembles a kind of oblong 
building with an apse. Its cornice is boldly and appropriately 
decorated with simple forms, and all the solid body of the 
box seems to be painted with arabesque designs, though 
whether they are contemporary with the structure the present 
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writer averreth not, not having seen the thing itself. A 
somewhat similar style of decoration adorns part of a more 
purely cage-like bird-house in the same collection, evidently 
an eighteenth century piece of furniture, roomy within and 
as easy to look out of as into. In this, however, as in all 
that have gone before, wirework is only employed as a filling, 
the substance of the cage being of some other material. The 
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A MAHOGANY BIRDCAGE 
SHOWING 


WITH 
EASTERN 


FINE 
INFLUENCE. 
The property of Mr. Edward Hudson 


BRASS INLAY 


same remark holds good in the case of the most elaborate 
of all our illustrations—an oblong, domed edifice, in the design 
of which Oriental influence is obvious. The lacework that 
fills the two storeys of side panels was designed by someone 
who had Indian pierced stonework in his mind, such as that 
which astonishes every visitor to Fattipur Sikri. It is 
possible that this cage was made in the East for some nabob 
of John Company’s time, but all these delightful freaks are 
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by their nature 
so fantastic, so 
entirely the 
creation of an 
individual's 
whim, that they 
might have 
been produced 
anywhere. It is 
only by direct 
inspection ot 
the actual 
workmanship 
that they can 
be judged, and 








































































































even then, in 
this case, with- 
out enabling 
the present 


writer to reach 
an assured con- 
clusion. The 
workmanship is 
excellent, the 
sutface and AT TEMPLE DINSLEY. 

carved decora- The property of Mr. H. G. Fenwick 

tion most delicate, and the whole probably the finest example 
of a cage of the building type that has come down to us 
from the eighteenth century. 

In our last two illustrations the cage, pure and simple, 
may be said finally to emerge. All that have gone before 
are a kind of edifice. The last two are cages and nothing 
but cages. It is impossible to deny that they are best 
adapted of any for their purpose, and with fine birds in them 
would, perhaps, be the most pleasing. The Temple Dinsley 
example is not made of metal wire, as might be supposed, 
but of a brownish coloured wood, which may be cane, 
and is, at all events, exceedingly light. The band round the 
foot is of tortoiseshell and the white ornaments below it of 
ivory. The proportions are excellent ; the well thought out 
design produces a charming effect of simplicity and _ suit- 
ability to its purpose ; all the little details are beautifully 
finished. If a bird would not hurry from the Far East to 
live within it, no cage would draw him. I suspect it would be 
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even a pleasanter home than the last and perhaps most 
effective of the examples we illustrate—the beautiful 
Sheffield plate cage which so well commends itself in the 
reproduction. 

Here, indeed, is a _ suitable setting for a _ royal 
bird It is, however, permissible to suspect that the 
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fine crown over his head was emblematic of the state 


of his owner rather than of himself. This cage js 
said to be one of three that were made for either 
King George III. or 1V. One sstill remains, I am told, in 


royal possession. The whereabouts of the third is not 
recorded. 





PIG STICKING IN NORTHERN INDIA 





THE HUNT 
Northern Kadir 


4IG STICKING is considered by many the sport of 
sports, and the grandiloquence of this claim is not 


without justification. It is practically the only 
sport which has survived into the twentieth century 
without being improved out of existence. All the other 


sports (bar flying) have become more or less artificial. 
1 
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Cup (Novices). 


Fox and stag hunting still remain more or less “ natural”’ 
sports, but, generally speaking, hunting and _ shooting 
and steeplechasing are in these days artificial to no small 
extent. Barring the advent of the motor as a means 
of getting to the meet, pig sticking is much the same wild 
sport it always was, and we hope will remain. Certainly 
some artificial condi 
tions have crept even 
into hog hunting—for 
example, the advent 
of the motor, the 
preservation of pig 
and the institution 
of “‘cup”’ meetings 
at which are present 
large crowds of 
spectators of both 
sexes. But the sport 
itself is unchanged. 
The best man. still 
wins, though the best 
horse has a_ large 
share in the proceed- 
ings than formerly 
when the general class 
of animals used was 
not so good. The 
boar remains, as ever 
full of gallop, full ot 
fight, and with a 
mind such as_ few 
animals possess, for 
even in the fury ol 
a fight he seldom 
makes a mistake, and 
never during his 
retreat does he fail to 
make, like the good 
soldier he is, the ver\ 
EASY. best use of ‘‘ ground.”’ 
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“FIRST SPEAR ”’ 

I do not profess to know who started the sport of pig 
sticking in India among the European community, but 
curiously enough in early days the bear was the animal 
pursued. It was with the growing scarceness of this animal 
that hog hunting began, “the understudy proving better 
than the principal, as is often the case in other besides 
theatrical circles.’” Our ancestors hunted the pig in top- 
hats, as they did most things, including cricket, and the old 
prints of pig sticking look curiously out of place to modern 
votaries of the sport. 

I do not propose to describe a day’s pig sticking, 
as that has been done countless times before, but some sort 
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LEATHER AND 








ALL 


IN RIVER’ BED. 
of “ general idea,” perhaps, might be stated for the benefit 
of a reader who perchance has not come across any article 
on the subject before. Roughly speaking, tent clubs exist 
in every part of India where the country is not too hopelessly 
rough to ride after pig. The latter exist everywhere, though 
in fast decreasing numbers in non-hunting districts. Thanks 
to careful preservation, they are increasing in numbers in 
pig-sticking countries, and to shoot a pig is a crime equal 
to vulpicide in a hunting country at home. 

The day’s procedure is carried out in more or less military 
order—the line of beaters, advancing with discordant cries, 
beating drums and jangling various instruments of torture 
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to musical ears, represents the infantry in all save the afore- 
said noise! The head shikari, mounted on pony or elephant, 
is the General and Staff in one. The camel sowar with the 
drinks (most important man) represents the commissariat 
and ammunition column, somewhat condensed! The sports- 
men mounted and armed with hog spears are divided into 
right, left and centre, and represent in turn the protective 
cavalry and strategical cavalry when pig are forced into the 
op:n and sport begins. The above description applies 
properly to procedure in thick cover, jungle or hills. In 
grass country the procedure should be as quiet as possible 
though often enough it is not—lest the pig should hear and 
sneak away. When interspersed it is usual to post the 
horsemen en vedette at likely points for pig to break, while 
the coolies beat the tangled undergrowth towards them. 

Pig are huntable according to their sex and size. 
are never ridden, though excitable novices not infrequently 
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do attempt to spear the wrong sex. Should such a regrettable 
incident take place, the guilty parties do not hear the last 
of it for quite a considerable time, and incidentally have to 
pay the Tent Club a fine of Rs. 16! In the excitement of 
the chase even old hands at the game have been known to 
commit a mistake, and it is not without precedent for the 
secretary himself to have to pay the above fine into his own 
or rather the club’s, accounts ‘‘ owing to a slight technical 
flaw in the anatomy of the animal.”’ 

A gallop after pig bears little resemblance to a gallop 
after fox. Hunting, a good horseman picks his ground and 
his place in the fences, and saves his horse as much as is possible 
without sacrificing his “ place.’”’ But in pig sticking it Is a 
short, sharp burst, your eye on the pig, and let the horse pick 
his own ground. Loose reins, an iron seat, and “ ‘ustle your 
‘orses and ‘arden your ‘earts!’’ The main desiderata in 
the horse are speed and cleverness over bad ground (they 
usually do not go 
together in the equine 
race) and staunchness 
to pig. Horses—small 
blame to them—are 
not over fond of 
closing with an angry 
pig, and if the equine 
mind is capable of 
reasoning thought, I 
have no doubt the 
horse wonders 
whether the man 1s 
any good with a 
spear, or whether he 
has got “not only to 
carry the greater fool 
of the two, but also 
think for both!” 
When a boar breaks 
cover, the party 
nearest pursue. 
Should one or more 
members of the other 
parties join in during 
the excitement of the 
chase, they will not 
be received with ari 
ovation, especially 1 
they spear the pig! 
In theory, “ pinching” 
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is never done ; in fact, it sometimes happens by accident. To 
the man who wins first spear belongs the honours of the hunt, 
and ina ‘‘ cup” event, “ first spear’’ pulls up the moment he can 
show blood on his weapon, the rest going on to finish the often 
scarcely pricked boar. Falls owing to rough nature of the 
country are frequent, and sometimes Reading 
down the columns of a Tent Club journal, we are astonished 
at the number of accidents on nearly every page. If I were 
to enlarge further on the subject of accidents I should be 
put down as a “ Bukhstick,” but the following list is too 


serious. 
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good to miss : Result of meet—Twenty-four boar, two panther, 
one sahib badly mauled, one coolie ditto, one broken collar- 
bone, one dislocated shoulder, one back injured and (only) 
four horses hors de combat. Quite a pleasant meet ! 


When a pig comes to bay he puts up a wonderful fight 


for lite, charging viciously in all directions. Not a few 
horses get damaged, and riders also—the latter usually bitten 
or cut by the boar’s tusks in the foot or ankle. If a boat 
comes to bay in cover, it 1s usual to dismount, and several 
spears (for safety) go in and tackle him L. EB. 


THE SPOONBILL.—1. 


MONG the 
many in- 
teresting 
species ot 
marsh birds 

lost to th's country, 
directly or indirectly, >” 
through the draining ~ 

ind cultivating of the 
fenlands of East + 
\nglia, the spoonbill 
stands out as one ofl 
the most conspicuous 
and characteristic. It oe "Y 
is difficult nowadays 
to form any concep- 
tion of what the vast 
stretch ot marshland 
was like before the 


| 
‘ 
f 
. . 


> 


TA 
overcoming several > 

centuries ago—of the : - 
first great engineering & «| 
difficulties that paved ' a 4%. 
the way for the : 


final re- , 


thou- . - 


gradual but 
clamation of 
sands of acres of 
corn-producing land 
and rich pastures 
the Fens as we now 
know them. Some 
impression of what 
it was like while the 
struggle was in pro- 
gress may be gained 
by comparison with 
certain parts of Hol- 
land at the present 
day. Here, owing to 
greater natural diff- 
culties, the work of 
drainage has been less 
complete than in our 
fens, and it is hardly 
likely that any great 
change will take 
place, at any rate for 
some time to come. 
But the natural con- 
ditions prevailing in 
the two countries 
were at no time suffi- 
ciently alike for such 
comparison to give 
any but a rough idea 
of the English fens at 
any period of the 
change that has been 
effected. Of the for- 
mer bird life we can, 
however, gain a better 
impression, for practi- 
cally all the species 
that once found nest- 
ing ground in our fens 
still flourish in fair 
numbers in the Dutch 
marshes. 

Migratory species 
that visit a country 
for the nesting season Ww. 


Farren. 
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W. Farren THE SPOONBILL: FOUR STAGES IN 
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W. Farren SPOONBILL 

are always more liable to extinction by a change in 
the natural conditions than those that are resident all the 
year round. The lost fen-nesting species were all summer 
migrants, and depended on conditions such as only the 
fenlands afforded for shelter and isolation during thei 
nesting operations and an ample food supply for their young 
broods. As the work of drainage advanced, and the reed- 
girt meres and wooded swamps dried up and disappeared, 
the birds gradually gave way before the change. The species 
of most highly specialised habit were naturally the first to 
abandon the their lost nesting places; others, 
less exacting in their requirements, lingered on in diminishing 
numbers, until improvements in draining methods rapidly 
reduced the wide marshland to its last limits and there 
remained only a few isolated patches in the deeper parts, 


scenes ofl 
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which, filled with the luxuriant growth of fen herbage, 
appeared as islands of beauty in contrast with the new and 
more sombre desolation of the surrounding blackness of 
the plough-turned peaty soil. 

Of the birds, the black tern, the black-tailed godwit and 
the ruff were the last to survive. A few individuals of the 
two first named species, even to this day, visit occasionall) 
on the spring migration the haunts of their ancestors, linge1 
for a few days, as though in search of the old nesting 
places, and then pass on to existing summer quarters 
probably in North-west Europe. Ruffs and reeves are even 
more regular, and in the springs of some years visit the 
marshes in the Norfolk Broads in such numbers, and— seeing 
that nests with eggs have been found in recent years—with such 
obvious inclination to stay and breed, that a re-establishment 
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is not beyond hope, if the birds could be left entirely 
undisturbed. But the fussy attentions of those who would pro- 
tect them and the depredations of the coilector are almost 
equally detrimental. 

The status of the bittern is somewhat similar to that of 
the ruff. It ceased to be a regular nesting species about a cen- 
tury ago, but occasional instances of its breeding in East 
Anglia were recorded throughout the nineteenth century, and 
in the last two or three years young have been successfully 
reared in Norfolk. Here there is plenty of suitable breeding 
ground, and, chiefly through private enterprise, such efficient 
protection that the birds are fairly safe from intentional dis- 
turbance, and providing they choose such private parts where 
isolation can be assured during the nesting season, there is no 
reason why this most recent occupation should not become 
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permanent. It is rendered all the more probable by the fact 
that the bittern has always been, although rare, vet a regula 
winter visitor. There are marshes in East Anglia at th 
present day that do not appear to differ sufficiently from the 
Dutch Polders, in those conditions that provide nesting sites 
and food supply for such a bird as the avocet, to entirely 
account for its disappearance from our fens, while it is still a 
regular breeding species in Texel and other Dutch localities. It 
is probable that the final work of extermination was due to the 
birds being shot and their nests harried, when such persecution 
would be fatal following the reduction in 
birds and limitation of thei 
drainage. 

But the real subject of this article is the 
and my only excuse for so long a digression on othe rs of oul 


numbers of the 


breeding area owing to 


spoonbill 
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FOR A 
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lost fen birds is an endeavour to show that all shared a similar 
weak position that facilitated their extinction from the 
country. The English fen represented one of the extreme 
limits of their distribution, and although birds are very 
tenacious of an ancestral breeding place, as is shown by the 
attempts by the various species to re-establish themselves 
in the fens, their withdrawal was but a natural reduction 
of the boundary of their breeding area to Holland. Even 
there the more specialised birds have diminished considerably 





WITH 


W. Farren AT PEACE THE 
in numbers, and only exist under careful protection. 
Could such protection have been available in England two, 
or even one century ago, it is doubtful if there are any of 
the lost species but might have found sanctuary in certain 
parts of our fens; but reclamation of the land was attended 
by an increase in population, and the work of extermination 
begun by restriction of nesting area was completed by the 
net and gun of the fowler. 

The spoonbill disappeared from this country as a breeding 
species some two centuries ago, and it is doubtful, seeing 
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that drainage had then made so little progress, whether the 
conditions that weakened its position in the locality and 
paved the way for its final extermination were entirely dix 
either to an alteration in the aspect of the country or persec u- 
tion. It must have been fairly numerous at one time. as 
along with other birds of striking appearance, it attracted 
the attention of non-ornithological historians. It is probabk 
that a gradual diminution in numbers and distribution 
had been going on for a considerable period of years. It 
was not by any 
means restricted to 
East Anglia, although 
it was here that the 
last colonies existed, 
and it is to the 
Norfolk marshes that 


wanderers from Hol- 
land come every 
spring. For years 
these visitors have 
been carefully pro- 
tected, and their 
movemenis watched, 
but no attempt to 
breed has been re- 


corded. They are, in 
all probability, non- 
breeding birds, of 
which there appears to 
be a number in most 
colonies, and __ theit 
movements being un- 
restricted by the ties 
of nidification and 
their presence resented 
by the legitimate in 
habitants of the nest 
ing colony, may be a 
more likely explana- 
tion of their crossing to 
our shores than that 
they,are drawn instine- 
tively in the direction 
of ancestral nesting 
places. If they were 
inclined to nest, there 
are reed beds in Nor 
folk that would pro 
vide safe and ade 
quate shelter for them, 
but they appear to be 
content to find feeding 
ground chiefly in the 
mud and _ shallow 
waters of tidal flats. 

The most interest- 
ing fact in the history 
of the spoonbill as a 
British species is the 
very clear evidence 
that it nested in high 
trees, generally in com- 
pany with herons, as, 
with the exception of 
India, it is not known 
to do so now in any 
locality in which it is 
found. The data may 
be insufficient on 
which to formulate a 
theory that a general 
change has taken place 
in the nesting habits of 
the species, but the 
fact that Ray found 
spoonbills nesting in 
high trees in Holland in the seventeenth century—about the 
time when tree colonies existed in this country—goes far in 
support of such an hypothesis. The breeding colonies in 
Holland have in our own time become considerably reduced in 
number and size. The dense reed beds in certain meres are 
here their chosen nesting places; the nests, supported by broken- 
down reeds, rest practically on the water. In Slavonia and 
other East European localities, where the species is most 
abundant, the nests are chiefly on fairly large bushes. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BUDGET AND COTTAGE TRADITIONS. 


HE greatest 
that its provisions are somewhat perplexing 


refor- 
mers have 
searched 
through it in 
the hope oi 
finding some 
indication 
that a sum 
has been set 
aside for rural 
housing A 
few months 


ago more 0O 
less definite 
promises were 
made that 
this summer 
would see a 
start with the 
com p rehen- 
sive scheme 
of rural hous- 
ing which is 
part of the 
Government 
programme. 
If we refer 
to the finan- 
cial state- 


ment, pub- 


admirers ot the new 





Copyright 


Budget 


A 


must admit 


Housing 


SLOPING 


lished in a White Paper early this month, the only promising 


item is the inclusion of 


Health. This 


plicity of ways, but we may hope that it covers an allowance 


of at least 





Copyright. 


spent, no 


£50,000 for the provision of 





{3,200,000 under the head of 
sum will be 


doubt, 


Public 


in a multi- 


cottages In the 


TUDOR 





WORK 


Chancellor’s explanations on May 12th in the House of Commons 


he did not say anything specific except to remind one of his 


ROOF AT 


to be assured. 


CLIMPING. 


a type of cottage as would be 


ee, oer 
ek oy t 
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all rather vague, but one good impression emerges 


critics that 
the money 
vielded by 
death 
is to be put 


duties 


in the hands 
of local autho- 
rities to! 
houses among 
other things.”’ 
He went 
on to deal 
with the real 
housing diffi 
culty by say 
ing that at 
the present 
moment “ the 
loss on houses 
is twenty pel 
cent. on the 
total cost 
and it would 
appear, there 
that 
local authori 


fore, 


ties are to b 
helped by 
grants oi this 
amount. It is 


It does not 


appear that the Government contemplates attempting so cheap 
necessary Wan economic rent 1s 


This brings us to the wsthetic side of the question 


However great may be the practical need for improved housing 


AT BIGNOR. 
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and no one can doubt it, it will be an enduring misfortune if 


local traditions of building are neglected, even if it means some 
small extra spending of the nation’s capital to ensure seemly 
cottages throughout the country rhe beauty of the old cottages 
of England does not arise from the use of expensive materials 
what the local 
No county affords a better example of this than West 


last 


but from the right use of builder finds ready to 


his hand 


Sussex, and a flying visit week to some of its untouched 


villages yielded a series of photographs which are now reproduced 
They illustrate clearly enough the many variations in treatment 


to be found within a limited area, and all of them owe 
their charm to the “ Spirit of Place.’ The sale by Christ’s 
Hospital of the Ford and Climping estate is announced for 


May 28th Long ownership has been friendly to the vernacular 
buildings of this delightful 
thatched cottage at 


district Our first picture shows a 


Climping, which illustrates the marked 


local charac 
teristic oft 
roots running 
down almost 
to the ground 
In this ex 
ample there 


is only 4ft 


6in. between 
the ground 
and the un 


derside of the 
wall plate to 
which _ the 
roof timbers 
are fixed 


This certainly 


gives a wWin- 
dow far too 
low for a 


living-room, 
but it 
be perfectly 


would 


un objection- 


able in a 


modern  cot- 
tage to carry 
the roof 
down thus 
far for sub- 


sidiary offices, 


STONE 


such as Copyright AND BRICK 


THATCH 





AT SALVINGTON. COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The fact that the old 
builders in this district delighted in long sweeps of roofs, and it 


larder, coal cellar, et remains 
would be unfortunate if the tradition were lost. 

Our second picture shows a cottage of far more ambitious 
the 


The bones of the cottage are great oak timbers, and thx 


type, at Bignor. It living 
rot k 
joists of the upper floor jut out to catch the play of sunshine in 
The the 
epitome of every manner of filling. In some panels there ar 
Others are filled with 
the local stone, or with knapped flints gleaming like black pearls ; 


others, again, with flints and stones mingled haphazard \ 


is based on an outcrop of 


a fascinating way. spaces in framework yield an 


bricks laid flat or herring-bone fashion. 


few panels show even now, where the surface of plaster has been 
broken, the wattle 
treatment of timber 
with its 


filling of and daub, which is the earliest 


walls rhis 


old 


these cottage remains 


wonderfully preserved, iron casements and 
leaded panes ; 
even the oak 
lintel, shaped 
like a flat 
arch, has been 
damaged but 
little, 
makes us 
think of long 


dead 


and 


carpen 
ters who 
worked in 
Tudor times 
Salvington 
Worth- 
ing, is known 


near 


to history as 
the birthplace 
of John Sel- 
den, and the 
cottage where 
he was born 
showsanothe1 
technique of 
building quite 
different from 
that of 
nor, but no 


Big- 


less im por- 


tant. The 
lower parts of 


AT CHITHURST. ‘COUNTRY LIFE the walls are- 
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built in alter- 
nate courses 
of header 
bricks laid 
sloping. The 
upper part 
has curved 
braces ¢ usped 
in a some- 
what ambi- 
tious way. 
Some of these 
have been 
repa ired in 
cement, a not 
very pleasant 
method, but 
at least it 
preserves the 
original o ut- 

The 
board, 


lines. 
barge 

by no means 
the invariable 
adjunct to a 
thatched root, 
is carved with 
delicate s ur- 
face decora- 
tion Over 
the door is 


the date 1601, 


but Selden was born in 1584. 
away is another cottage, possibly of a century later, which shows 
no timber in its construction 
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JOHN SELDEN’S 


Little more than a stone’s throw 


The walls are built wholly of flint 


and brick, and there is a pretty projecting string course. 
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SLABS AT 


BIRTHPLACE AT 


be seen at 


SALVINGTON. 


the north-west corner of 


the 
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West Tar- 
ring, a mile o7 
so distant 
shows us a 
wholly differ- 
ent tradition 
ot rooting. 
The walls are 
of timber and 
partly over- 
hanging, but 
the root is 

heeled 
with great 


Horsham 


slabs, which 
have yielded 
Fracious 


hospitality to 
mosses and to 


the creeping 


plants that 
make then 
home on 
stone 

Ihe cot 


tage at Chit- 
hurst em 
phasises a 
totally differ- 
ent tradition 
which is to 


Stone is used 


for the main walls, and also for the base of the chimneys foi 


oft. up. 


The 


rest is of 2in 


and the quoins are of brick also 


WEST 


TARRING. 


bricks, purple and red 


mingled, 


L. W 
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ARWICK CASTLE! It is hard 


or the 
Roman 


thing new in 
familiar are its features to 
the beauties of their 


lower, or Stonehenge 
Wall, or Stratford-on-Avon 


THE 


COUNTRY 


say any- 
Castle, so 
who know 
land 


praise of Warwick 


native 
know Warwick Castle as they know Windsor 
or Westminster Abbey, 
mention of 


GATEHOUSE. 
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the vision of Guy's Tower rises up before them 
and the river that flows by the high escarpment; the vast 
straight front that has not its like in England : 


the broke 


bridge and the ruined mill; the glory of the trees and th 
placid lawn of the Inner Court of a fortress that has gone t 
sleep of sheer old age, and has been touched to beauty whik 
it slept. 


It is not so much the great deeds which have bee) 


done at Warwick that 
make the place his 
toric. Compared with 
many other 
castles, its associa 
tions with the stirring: 
events of Englis! 
history are few. Its 
sieges were unimpot 
tant. It plaved no 
conspicuous part 
the wars. Great m« 
have owned it: but 
they did their most 
resounding deeds els 
where. It is not a 
place of ghosts. There 
are no dark tales of 
midnight horror asso 
ciated with Warwick 
as with Berkeley or 
Pontefract. The King 
Maker ; indeed, kept 
as prisoner here the 
King whom his own 
hands had set on the 
throne, and many an 
English Sovereign has 
been entertained 
within its walls ; but 
it is not remembered 
as a place of festivity 
like Kenilworth, or o! 
tragic gloom like 
Fotheringay. Held as 
it was for the Parlia 
ment in the Civil 
War, it escaped the 
fate of being 
‘slighted,’ or ren 
dered unfit for further 
purposes ot war 
which befell most ol 
the Royalist castles 
Warwick’s _ happier 
fate has been to see 
the centuries pass 
over its head without 
suffering from thei 
passage, and to find 
successive masteTrs 
careful to hand it 
down to posterity as 
a precious national! 
possession. 

Just acentury ago 
a visitor to Warwick 
Castle described it 
being “‘ sufficiently dk 
tached from the tow 


Englis! 
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No one could think 


for the purpose of dignified retirement.” 
of making just that remark now, though its accuracy is not 
One of the extraordinary features about Warwick 
Castle is the effectual way the town disappears when once 


disputed. 


you enter the Castle precincts. It seems to vanish utterly. 
Even from the height of Ethelfleda’s Mound nothing of it 


is seen—only a vast expanse of tree-tops over the noble park. 


Copyright 


THE 
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There are some castles in England which dominate the little 
towns that crouch humbly at their feet. Here town and 
Castle stand apart, with the Beauchamp Chapel in the noble 
parish church as their chief connecting link. 

The Castle is reached by the winding path, cut through 
the solid rock, which starts from the bottom of the Castle 
Hill and carries you up to the Outer Court. Here the grim 
old gateway comes into view, flanked on either side by the 
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pair of majestic towers, Czesar’s Tower, on the river side, spring 
ing straight from the base of the rock far below, and Guv’'s 
fower on the right. Tall, proud and menacing, raising their 
heads high above any enemy that dare assail them, superb 
examples of the art of the medieval military engineer, both 
these towers are surmounted by machicolated parapets 
and their walls are pierced by immense loopholes commanding 


FRONT. ‘* SOUNTRY LIFE * 
every conceivable avenue of approach. The gateway itself, 
with the Barbican immediately behind, rising high above the 
archway, was defended in the old days by drawbridge, by 
moat, by portcullis, by doors, by shoots for blazing pitch, 
by a small court fully open to attack from above. It stands 
very much the same as when it was finished in the fourteenth 
century. Passing through the gateway, we find ourselves at 
once in the Inner Court, and the whole beauty of the scene 
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is open to our gaze. There is nothing quite like it in England. 
In the centre of the spacious court is a smooth and level lawn, 
surrounded by a wide gravel carriage-way. The medieval 
walls, the gateway and the towers bound the court on the 
east side. On the north side the old wall is broken in the 
middle by two unfinished towers, the Bear and the Clarence, 
between which a gateway opens on to the garden and the 
park. 

In the north-west corner rises Ethelfleda’s Mound, an 
artificial hillock on which King Alfred’s daughter is said 
to have built the earliest fortress, though even in her day it 
probably had a long-forgotten history. This large mound 
is thickly covered 
vith shrubs and trees, 
ind the ancient wall 
s carried up to its 
ummit. Another 
small tower, the Hill, 
tands on the western 
ide, and the entire 
outh side of the 

uurt is occupied by 
ie buildings of the 
Castle itself — build- 
ws which have no 
uutward resemblance 
to a fortress, but look 
is if some private 
nansion had strayed 
nto a medieval set- 
ng. The ivied front 
ind mullioned  win- 
lows are picturesque 
without being im- 


posing, and no one 
vould guess what a 
stately and magnifi- 


cent front is presented 
on the fiver side. 
But the Court, as a 
whole, forms a won- 
derful combination of 
new and old, of man- 
sion and fortress, of 
the arts of peace and 
the artifices of war. 
The owners of 
Warwick are generous 
towards the public. 
Every day the State 
rooms are open to 
Visitors, and the 
crowds in the summer 
lend curious point to 


the family motto: 
“Vix Ea Nostra 
Voco.”” These State 


apartments comprise 
the suite of rooms 
opening out of one 
another from _ the 
Great Hall, and each 
has a glorious look- 
out over the Avon 
into the park beyond. 


They may be de- 

scribed very briefly. 

First, there is the 

Great Hall, restored 

to its present state 

after the disastrous Copyright 

fire of I871I, a 

spacious apartment with red and white marble _ floor, 


stone walls panelled with oak to the height of oft., and a 
stately arched timber roof. It contains a fine collection of 
armour, well-arranged trophies of sport and arms, and 
the huge garrison cooking- pot—of one hundred and 
twenty gallons’ capacity—which passes by the name of 
Guy's Porridge Pot, from the legendary hero of Warwick. 
But Cromwell’s helmet and Isaac Walton and Rachel Floyd's 
dower chest are of greater interest than the appurtenances 
of the mythical Guy, whose exploits are accounted rather 
a bore by the present generation. Leading out of the Great 
Hall is the Red Drawing Room, 30ft. by 2oft., adorned by a 
Velasquez, a Rubens and two Vandykes. Next is the Cedar 
Room, panelled to the ceiling with this fragrant wood, every 
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inch of which was grown in the Castle Park. This room 
(47{t. by 25ft.) is much the finest of all the State apartments. 
Lit by crystal candelabra, it has an exquisite mantelpiece 
and sumptuous furniture, and on the walls is a gallant company 
of cavaliers and their ladies. But the choicest gem is the 
glorious Vandyke on the west wall, the portrait of Beatrice 
Cosantia, Princess di Santa Croce. There she stands in her 
garden, one foot upon a step, gorgeously apparelled in velvet 
and lace, with lustrous pearls upon her gleaming neck and 
ropes of pearls on her wrists and her corsage. Her face 
is turned nearly full towards the onlooker with a slow, 
searching, questioning look, a suspicion of a smile playing 
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about her lips,’ and lurking in the corners of her dark 


and languorous eyes : 


The half-shut eyes that speak the melting soul, 


Who was she ? She was the daughter of one Claude Francois 
de Beauvoir, and she married in 1635 Eugene Léopold d’Oiselet, 
Prince di Santa Croce, who left her a widow two years later. 
Then came her romance. The Duc de Lorraine, a near relative 
of the French King, saw her at the Court of Brussels and fell 
madly in love with her. He was already married, but he 
‘repudiated ” his first wife, hoping that the Church would 
grant him a dispensation to marry the Princess. But the 


Church refused to sanction such a union and great scandal 
A few years later the Duke became enamoured of 


followed. 









cruelly deserted the forlorn Princess. 


and 
Such is the story. 
painted the portrait which is at Windsor Castle, and of which 


someone else 


this is a “ repetition.” 

From the Cedar Drawing-room we the Green 
Drawing-room, with its superb Moroni over the fireplace, 
and a secret winding stair leading down from near the window 
to the base of the Castle rock, and then into the State Bedroom 

so stately that no one ever sleeps in it—and the little boudoir 
at the end with its three Holbeins and, better even than its 
Holbeins, its incomparable view from the balcony. 

fo pass through these apartments is rather dizzy work 
for the ordinary sightseer, so splendid they seem and so 
overwhelming, so little mundane. Others, perhaps, may judge 
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differently, but to the writer the most vivid impression 
was that of the noble company on the walls, especially that 
of the seventeenth century. It is mostly Royalist company, 
and if some of those whose portraits hang in these splendid 
apartments could but come to life for a moment they would 
wonder what they were doing in Warwick Castle, and would 
make haste to be gone. For the second Lord Brooke was a 
Pazliament lord, one of the very few Peers who sided against 
the King at the commencement of the troubles, and he it was 
who secured Warwickshire for the Parliament the moment 
hostilities began. In the Great Hall is the suit of armour 


which he was wearing when he was struck down by a bullet 
in the eve while directing an attack on Lichfield Cathedral. 
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As he was standing in a doorway a Royalist sharpshooter 
recognised him and took careful aim. Those who mourned 
his loss denounced Dumb Dyott, who shot him, as “ one of 
those bloody Cavaliers, known to be a most disloyall wicked 
fellow.”’ But the Royalists took note of the fact that Lord 
Brooke met his fate on St. Chad’s Day and that St. Chad 
was the patron saint of the Cathedral. The Saint, they said, 
had taken signal vengeance on his enemy 
Fanatic Brooke 

The fa.r Cathedral stormed and took, 

But thanks to Heaven and good St 

A guerdon meet the spoiler had 


Chad, 


But look at the Royalist company! There is the first 
Duke of Newcastle, better virtuoso than General, Commander 
in-Chief of th 
Royalist army of th: 
North, who threw 
awa\ the King 
grand chance in thx 
autumn of 1643 b 
turning towards Hu! 
when he should hav 
marched on London 
and, when all wa 
lost on Marston Moor 
took ship and fled to 


the Continent. At 
the Restoration lx 
made out a bill of 
his losses for th 
King’s sake and 
totalled them up at 


compound interest to 
£970,000 ; so he had 
justly earned his 
Dukedom and retire- 
ment to Welbeck 
where he _ indulged 
his passion for musi 
and horsemanship 
and for poetry and 
the drama, and 
capped verses. with 
his adoring Duchess, 
Mad Madge. Rupert 
is in the same room 
with him and young 
Maurice, his_ brother 
—Rupert the reckless, 
who flung away a 
victory as carelessly 
as he won it, yet was 
to the very end the 
darling of the Cava- 
liers. It was he who 
over-persuaded New 
castle to fight at 
Marston Moor; he 
who raised the siege 
of Newark and finally 
shattered the King’s 
cause in the West by 
the surrender of 
Bristol. Strafford is 
there too, grim and 
stern in his magnifi- 
cent portrait by Van- 
dyke, courage and de- 
termination stamped 
upon every feature. 
Had he not sacrificed 
his Minister before the 
Civil War, Charles the 
irresolute would have found in him the counsellor he so sorely 
needed. There, too, are the gallant Montrose, the pride 
of Scottish chivalry, incomparable leader of a lost cause, 
and the Marquess of Huntley, who sacrificed all, even to 
his head, in the name of loyalty. And there is Queen Henrietta 
Maria herself, in one of the most magical of all Vandyke's 
portraits, beautiful and fascinating, imperious and regal 
tenderly attached to Charles as he to her, and yet, as fate 
would have it, his evil genius. For she was as strong of mind 
as he was vacillating, and, alas! her counsel was almost always 
wrong. Charles, too, is, there among his trusty servants, 
melancholy and wistful, Charles the Martyr to those wih 
loved him, the Man of Blood to his bitter foes—the king who 
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redeemed by the serene 
dignity of his death the 
tragic blunders of his life 
In the Great Dining-room is 
a large equestrian portrait 
of him riding into the gat 
way of Windsor Castle, wit}; 
the proud, sad look upon 
his face which inspired 
passion of loyalty amo 
those who served him, eve) 
when his cold selfishnes 
left them to their fat 
What a company it make: 
and how much finer is t] 
quality of these Cavalier 
who tasted defeat, and 
some cases, death, for 
lost cause, than that of t! 
next generation or two, w] 
found their portraitists 
Sir Peter Lely or Sir Godir 
Kneller or Dahl. 

There are several ca: 
vases of Rubens in the Stat 
apartments—but Rubens i 
for those who admire hin 
There is a Raphael and 
fine Rembrandt, there az 
Dutchmen and Italians, a 
three Holbeins in one sma 
room are enough to mak 
some pulses beat mor 
quickly. But it is the Var 
dykes at Warwick tha 
dwarf all else. 

Mention has been mad 
above of the Beaucham) 
Chapel in the parish churc! 
of St. Mary’s. That wa 
built for one of the most 
illustrious owners of Wats 
wick, of whom more will b 
said in a subsequent artick 
Richard Beauchamp, Ear 
of Warwick (1389-1439 
Begun in 1443, It tool 
twenty years to finish, at 
cost in our money of som 
£40,000. The chapel is ot 
good height, with Perpendi 
cular vaulting, intricately 
groined, and the windows 
are large, set high in 
the walls, and still retain 
much of the original fil 
teenth century glass. Thi 
tomb, for which this fin 
chapel was built, lies facing 
the altar, almost in tl 
middle of the chapel, and 
is wrought of grey Purbeck 
marble. The _ bare-headec 
effigy is clad in full armour 
wearing the Order of tli 
Garter, and covered with a 
hooped framework which 
supported, till it crumbled 
to tatters, the velvet pal! 
used at the funeral. Al! 
round the tomb are niches 
with statues of the great 
Earl’s kinsmen, including 
the King-maker. There ha 
recently been published 
reprint of the wonderful ol 
manuscript of the “ Pagean' 
of the Birth, Life, an 
Death of Richard Beat 
champ,” which 1s one of tl 
choicest possessions of tl! 
British Museum, worth! 
edited by those two w 
known scholarly antiquari 
Viscount Dillon and Mr. \ 
H. St. John Hope. F. 
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Pageant of the Birth, Life and Death of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, K.G., 1389 [sic] 1439. Edited by Viscount 
Dillon, D.C.L., F.S.A., and W. H. St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L 
Photo-engraved from the original MS. by Emery Walker, F.S.A. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 


HOSE were unhappy children whose text-book was 
Miss Mangnall’s “* Questions,”’ a sour, close-printed 
book, grudgingly illustrated with steel engravings 
of King John signing Magna Charta and of Miss 
Mangnall herself pictured as meditating questions 
that should bring a nursery to tears and despair. But the 
hildren taught by kind Mrs. Markham were in another 
nood. They had pictures, and plenty of them, crowned kings 
nd queens and mitred bishops. Above all, there were pictures 
f those galloping knights who ride with spear and shield 
hrough the pages of the right kind of history book. There 
vas one picture memorable beyond the others. Two little 
nights, plump in their steel plates, were rushing on each 
ither with a clatter of hoofs, over ground sown with splintered 
ince-staves. Fierce as one champion seems, he is a dead man 
1 his plates. The broken shaft lies still in his rest, but the 
ther knight’s lance has bored him through breast and back 
frumpeters are puffing their cheeks for a flourish ; tabarded 
eralds look critically at the stroke. High up in his stage 
ox above the lists the holy Roman Emperor, triple crowned, 
ests his hands upon a cushion and looks down with a large, 
rave face, while beside him the crowned Empress stretches 
uit her arm, and, for love and favour of the conquering knight, 
ikes his household badge of the bear from the shoulder of 
me of his gentlemen. 

Yet the picture was plainly but one chapter of a romance ; 
wor Mrs. Markham could tell no more of it. And now we 
iave the whole tale, the little picture at large and fifty more 
vith it—the Pageants of the Birth, Life and Death of that 
enowned champion, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Some few of us have had that famous picture book 
brought to us in the manuscript room at Bloomsbury, have 
iandled reverently its pages. For a guinea paid, anyone now 
may carry home the book and keep it on his own shelf ; 
every page of it miraculously multiplied by the new science 
that so far surpasses all that the old engraver might do with 
his graver and his boxwood blocks. The writing at the head 
of the pages has been copied and a commentary added to it ; 
but those who love the fair stroke of the old pen will read 
from the beginning the words as the artist wrote them over 
his pictures. ‘‘ This Pagent,” says he on his first page, 
“ sheweth the birth of the famous knyght, Richard Beauchamp 
Erle of Warrewik, whoes notable actes of chevalry and knyghtly 
demenaunce been also shewed in the pagentis hereafter 
ensuyng. 

Pageants he calls his delicately touched pictures, and 
pageants they are. For the history here displayed is the life 
of one of those for whom life was as a pageant, a stately 
show from the cradle at Salwarpe to the tomb in the Chapel 
at Warwick. He was to live his young days in the years 
when the long silken sleeves swept the floor in King Richard’s 
lantastic court. He was to die before the ancient baronage, 
lus noble kinsfolk, loosed in the street at St. Alban’s the dogs 
that would lick the blood of them all. 

Froissart knew well the like of those lords, the great 
lords who were so courteous and so pitiless, so devout, so 
quick to wrath, so magnificent, so strong in the saddle. He 
had spoken with the magnate who, at life’s cost, would keep 
the vow pledged lightly to the peacock and the ladies when 
lights were in the hall, who would lurk at the dark street 
corner with axes and knives for the man with whom he had 
yesterday sworn brotherhood at the high altar. But Froissart 
knew them too well to be able to tell us the last word of them. 
He was of their world and did not know that he wrote down 
the doings of beautiful leopards for us who, born so long 
alter the race of them had passed, would read and wonder 
at the half-undeysstanded tale. Doubtless this redoubted 
Lord of Warwick was as the rest of his kind. But we know 
no ill of him. We know that he played his part in the game- 
‘might, councillor and ruler, commander in the wars—and 
was in high honour all his days. But were it not for this book 
of pictures his story would be stiff with dates and stodgy 
with extracts from the records. 

Some fifty years after his death a pious hand, for the greater 
glory of those who came of his blood, perhaps at the command 
ot his daughter, made this book, and in the mirror of it we 
see Richard, Earl of Warwick, a quick and knightly shape. 
No doubt but that it was an English hand: Sir Edward 





Maunde Thompson, who called the artist a foreigner, had 
not summed up the evidence. The pencil that could not 
blazon the banner of Burgundy, that could yet sign Hotspur 
with the Perey crescent and set down with nice accuracy 
the arms of Earl Richard’s remote ancestor of the old Essex 
line, was in an Englishman’s fingers. Do but look at these 
pictures and be proud of this nameless little master of England 
who could draw such prancing knights, such bowmen standing 
so sturdily as they draw the string. 

For the fashion of the harness, for the cut of gowns 
and hoods, these are no true pictures of the Earl's times ; 
the boots and shoes are blunted at the toe ; but there is no 
taint of the Tudor. This is a limner who can tell the old 
tale of chivalry in the old way. The Middle Ages, though so 
near their death, are alive for him to the last portraits of them 
in his pageants. Through the fifty pictures the story goes 
forward simply as a story in the fairy book ; vet with a differ 
ence. The right prince of the fairy tale should be a youngest 
son, who must have his deal of mishaps and disaster before 
he win to the end. This Earl was born an eldest son. 
Beauchamp and Tony, Mortimer and Ferrers and Verdon 
mixed in his veins with the blood of the royal race. Great- 
grandson of that Black Dog of Arden who carried off unhappy 
Perot Gavaston to his Warwick kennel, great-grandson also 
of Roger Mortimer, hanged shamefully at the Tyburn elms, 
he was born to earldom and lands, to tall castles and honours. 
In the picture you see him in his swaddlings by the bedside 
at Salwarpe. His mother lies naked between fine 
under a broidered tester. Her women bustle about the room ; 
the well-born lady in the butterfly cap holds the baby 
Another is assiduous with a cup of rich caudle. Over the fire 
one stirs some warm comfort in a brass posnet. A fourth 
is taking gilt spoons from a coffer of plate. All are eagerly 
ware that an heir is born under the sign of the bea 
and ragged staff, an earl’s heir, an earl to be. The artist 
knows it well. In every picture Richard Beauchamp bears 
him with all the assurance of an eldest son. <A king and a 
holy bishop are the groups at the font. Richard kneels 
a knight of the Bath seventeen years old. At one and twenty 
he is a conquering commander ; he is riding down Owain of 
Glyndwr’s bannerer; the Warwick banner advances at 
Shrewsbury field and the Earl’s long lance slays the knight 
who rides beside the dying Hotspur. In his war harness 
he is made Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter 
The next pageant shows the Warwick ship, glorious with 
blazoned sail and streamer, afloat on the tide. The Earl, a 
sumptuous pilgrim, staff in hand, is stepping into his shallop, 
bound for Holy Land and noble adventure. A duke greets 
him on Calais quay. He sits beside the King of France at 
the coronation feast, “so mannerly behaving himself in 
language and nurture’’; the Pope blesses him joyfully at 
Rome. ‘Sir Pandolf Malatete ’’ courteously entreats him, 
for the honour of his Garter, to meet him in his harness, 
and so, at Verona, under the warder of the noble “ Sir 
Galeot of Mantua,’ Sir Pandolf gets the beak of the 
Earl’s axe deep in the shoulder, and the Order of the 
Garter has worship in Italy. By way of Venice the Earl 
passes to Jerusalem, sets up his shield of arms in_ the 
church of the Sepulchre and dines with Lord Baltirdam, 
the Soldan’s Lieutenant, a turbaned lord who avows 
himself delighted to meet a gentleman lineally of blood 
descended from Sir Guy of Warwick who slew the dun cow. 
“In secret wise ’—and after dinner—this truly mysterious 
Sir Baltirdam confesses himself a faithful though timorous 
Christian who can sav his Creed with any man in Warwick 
And so, bv Venice, by “ Russy, Lettowe, Poleyn and Spruse, 
Westvale and other Almayn,” the earl comes 
gloriously home again in time to buckle his armour. tor the 
subduing of privy conspiracy and rebellion. Through 
all the book he is the Eldest Son, triumphant everywhere 
In three davs of justing he casts the Red Knight over his 
horse’s tail, breaks the harness of the White Knight and bears 
back Sir Colard at every stroke, vaulting from his own saddle 
to prove to jealous France that he is not bound to it. In 
the picture that was Mrs. Markham’s choice, he is handsomely 
killing a mighty duke to the admiration of an Empress and 
of the assembled Council of Constance. If all courtesy were 
lost, quoth Sigismund the Kaiser, it might be found again 
at Warwick. Walled cities, carricks on the sea, armed hosts 
in the field, the earl has his way with them all. Small wonder 
that, under the will of Harry of Monmouth, this paragon of 
earls, the Father of Courtesy, is given the upbringing of 
the little king with the Parliament’s leave, as Parliament 
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This Pagent sheweth the birth of the famous knyght Richard Beauchamp Erle of Warrewik/ which was born in the 

Maner of Salwarp in the Counte of Worcester/ the xxviij day of the Moneth of Januar’. the yere of the Incarnacior _ © 
of our lorde Jhesu Criste m'ccclxxxj/ whose notable actes of chevalry and knyghtly demenaunce been also shewed 

in the pagentis hereafter ensuyng 


The picture shows the Earl's mother,* Margaret, daughter of William Lord Ferrers of Groby, sitting up in bed and looking towards her infant son, who is ! 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, by a lady of quality, wearing the large “* butterfly" headdress. The bed has an ample coverlet, an embroidered tester, and a fring 
celure, also embroidered, with the side curtains partly drawn and the end curtains gathered up out of the way Next the lady with the babe sits a woman wit 
1 round cap, Slirring some food in a saucepan over the fire. On the opposite side of the room is a nurse in veiled cap approaching the bed and holding a ba 
the contents of which she is stirring with a spoon it the foot of the bed is another lady kneeling on the tiled floor before an open coffer and examining the sp 
and standing cups contained therein, probably the birthday gifts to the new-born babs On the extreme left is an entry, covered by a sparver, to a passage pa 


with tiles and lighted by a small window over the entrance 
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Howe Erle Richard the second day came into the felde) that is to sey the morowe after the xij" day his visar 

’ cloos/ a Chaplet on his basnet/ and a tufte of estrich fethres alofte/ his hors trapped wt his armes of Hamslape 

silver ij barrys of gowlys and ther mette wt hym the blank knyght/ and they ran to gider/ and the Erle smote up 

his visot thries & brake his besagues and other harneys/ all his apparaile saved; and so wt the victory and hym 
self unknowen: rode to his pavilion ageyn/ and sent to this blank knyght Sir Hugh Lawney a good Courser. 

1 picture of a joust, that which took place the day when the Earl encountered the “ blank knyght,” Sir Hugh Lawney On this occasion the Earl 

tad his horse trappings displaying the arms of Mauduit of Hanslope, silver two bars gules. On his helmet he wore a chaplet or orle with a tuft of ostrich 

eathers. His armour was as on the first day. The Blank or White Knight has a crest of a winged dragon and the attachment of his manteau d’armes by 

hoints is well shown. The Earl has broken his lance on the knight’s head, and as we are told, he smote up his visor thrice and brake his besagues and other 

arneys. The besagues are, it is believed, the small plates protecting the armpit, and are often seen on brasses of this period. Meyrick thought them to be the 

tsor pivots on the helmet. As in plate 29 the King ts seen in the middle stand with princes, or perhaps heralds, on his right, and trumpeters to his left. The tilt 

Ss here (as in plate 29) composed of a number of planks, and there are the two stands for spectators at the foot of the picture The Earl's herald here holds the 

two saddles of “* choyes"’ mentioned in the challenge 
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Howe Erle Richard was atte sege of Ron/ there set first betwen the Kynges tent and seynt Kateryns/ And what 
. ‘ . 7 8 
seynt Kateryns was wonne; he was sette to kepe Port Martevyle. 
This picture gives a view of the siege of Rouen The upper part shows the town with its walls, towers, and drawbridge. In the lower par 
plate is the English camp with its palisades, batteries, and tents. On the left King Henry V. is giving to the Earl the charge of the Port Martevyle. 1 
middle is the Earl's tent, and on the right the Earl is seen standing in front of a tent surmounted by a flag bearing his arms. The soldiers beyond the King's t R 
have various staff weapons, and wear salades and jacks The King has a crown around his salade, aid wears a tabard with his arms over his armour 
Earl, on his knee, is also clad in a tabard of his arms over his armour The King besides a sword, holds in his hand a long two handed axe, such a weapon a 


often used in combats en champ clos, On the right hand Warwick also holds a similar axe and wears his tabard over comblete armour. 
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records can tell us, to whip him whenever his manners fell 
below the Beauchamp standard. 

Everywhere he is victorious, until we come to the last 
page where Death, who is more strong than the White Knight, 
mightier than the mighty duke, comes to him in the noble 
city of Rouen. “By the sonde of God,” the earl has 
fallen sick, and that means by the sending of God; an 
editor who is ex-President of the Society of Antiquaries 
should not have taken this good English word ‘“ sonde”’ as 
. clerk’s error for ‘“‘ hand.” Richard Beauchamp lies naked 
wainst his pillows, wan and lean and gasping. But his last 
our has its pageant. A mitred prelate shows the cross to 
iis dull eyes and anoints his breast. The holy oils are 
yrought in a rich chrismatory ; the cross is fine work of the 
oldsmiths. The earl dies as he lives, with everything 
,andsome about him. He lies now in the Warwick Chapel 
inder a tomb that is yet a marvel for its curious beauty. 

The tomb was set up long after his death. The effigy 
pon it cannot be a true picture of the Earl in his harness 

s he lived and fought. How far may we trust this pictured 
lronicle of his deeds, made fourscore years after the journey 
o Jerusalem? Lord Dillon and Mr. St. John Hope, the 
ditors, whose learned fingers, as you turn the page, point 
mut lovingly each detail of all these gowns and harnesses, 
isk no such questions. They leave the adventures as they 
ind them told; catching the spirit of the book they are 
mtent to write of “ Sir Pandolph Malatete ’’ without any 
lesire to translate him into a more probable Pandolfo 
Malatesta. That Sir Galeot of Mantua, who held the warder 

Verona—-surely he must stand for some memory of the 
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great Gian Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, conqueror of Verona ? 
But Gian Galeazzo was dead of the plague six years before 
the Earl’s pilgrimage. Yet at least we know that the 
pilgrimage was made, and made, as the book savs, by way 
of Venice. For there is among the records of Venice a decree 
by which the Senate, in August of 1408, breaks for once its 
hard rule against the conveving of pilgrim passengers in 
the traffic galleys to Holy Land. A galley is to take “ the 
English nobleman, the king’s kinsman,”’ with all his retinue, 
to Jaffa on his way to the Holy Sepulchre, giving him the 
great stern cabin for a lodging, clear of all goods. After 
landing him the galley will make for safety at Acre, returning 
to Jaffa tor the nobleman, who is allowed not more than ten 
days for the ride to Jerusalem and back. Doubtless he 
travelled all the long journey as the book tells it; his 
cousin Harry of Bolingbroke had been by the same road, 
had left his shield at the Sepulchre and ridden with the 
German knights in “ Lettowe’”’ and “Spruse.”’ But the 
editors trust the book too well when they guess from it 
that the earl was six or seven years on his travels and that 
he came back to find Henry V. on the throne. For in the 
June of 1410 he was borrowing money for Henry IV. in 
the midlands; in 1413 he had warrant “to do all things 
belonging to the office of steward of England” at the 
crowning of Henry V. 

Sut whatever faith we may 


‘ 


vive to the written word, 
the pictures are true pictures, the last clear sight that 
we have of old England before the new age came in. There 


should be a nursery edition for the 


little bovs. 


use of the right sort of 
OSWALD BARRON, 





THE PIG 


N the current number of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries an effort is made to help the farmers 
of England to get over what threatens to turn into a 
bacon famine. It is a singular fact that the most prolific 

of all our domestic animals, the pig, cannot be fed and 

At least, that is the deduction 

to be drawn from the failure of farmers to make a profit out of 


cured profitably in large numbers. 
this animal. If there are any who succeed they are to be found 
among the few who do dairy work on a large scale and con- 
sequently have dairy refuse to dispose of. The idea of the article 
is laid 
down as vital to any scheme that the aim should be (a) to place 
on the market an article of the quality and in the form demanded 
by the consumer ; (b) to eliminate any unnecessary profit between 


to which we have referred is that of organisation. It 


the producer and consumer with a view to obtaining a better 
price for the former. We may have something to say about 
this later, but let us first consider the scheme as it is adumbrated. 
The writer complains that too little attention is paid to breeding 
with a view to producing a given quality of bacon or pork. 
The Board of Agriculture’s scheme of livestock improvement 
ought to remedy this. No doubt those who are responsible 
for its operation will recommend the farmers to have more 
pedigree stock. many 
The writer then goes on to speak of the methods by which pigs 
are sold. 


There are too mongrels at present, 


auction sales on the 
that (a) there is nothing to prevent an occasional glut in the 
market ; (b) there is no control of dealers or other purchasers 
to prevent the formation of a “ ring,’’ the object of which is 
to keep down prices to the lowest possible level; (c) there is 
unnecessary waste, owing to the final journey of the pig to the 
slaughter-house occupying a day longer than would otherwise 
be the (d) the usually unable to 
distinguish between pigs which have been fed in the manner 
best suited to the production of bacon and those with which no 
care has been taken in this respect. In practice these objections 
do not hold to any very great extent. 
know of any farmer who breeds pigs successfully who is not able to 


He objects to the local grounds 


case; and purchaser is 


At any rate, we do not 


get his price forthem. After discussing the plan of sending pigs to 
an agent or salesman in town to be disposed of to the best 
advantage, and the alternative of sending pigs to retail 
customers, the recommendation is that the true 
tion will be found in the erection of co-operative bacon 
factories and the sale of live pigs 
society. 

We point to the work of the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association as affording evidence of what can be 


made solu- 


through a _ co-operative 





INDUSTRY. 


done by societies of the kind. One of its features is the engagt 
ment of an expert manager, who acts as go-between in the bargain 
the 


charges of the society work out as follows : 6d 


made by pig owner with his custome The commission 


per pig on pigs ol 
f4 and under in value, ts. per pig for pigs over £4 in value, and 
the Che 
generally speaking, worthy of approval as far as it goes, but it 


2s. 6d. for sale of each sow. recommendation is 


scarcely gets at the root of the question Viewing it not merely 


as a plan for increasing farmers’ profits, there are two point 
One is the scarcity of bacon, which is costing 
the breakfast-table of thos 


who have not more money than just sufficient to get along with 


which stand out. 
a certain amount of hardship at 


That they should be in need of bacon at a reasonable price and 
farmers be unable to supply it is a rather paradoxical position 
The second point is that the labourer and the small holder are 
Whoever bit 
of land has also a surplus of feeding stuffs which probably con- 


not sufficiently encouraged to keep pigs. has a 
sists of the waste of vegetables, small potatoes and so on. It 
these can be made the staple of the pigs’ food, so that buying 
on any considerable scale is not necessary, the pig can be economi- 


cally kept. 


As a matter of fact, however, it is only kept to a_ very 
small extent by this class, and the business of the Board 
of Agriculture should be to make the way easier. If anyon 


with more than half an acre of land does not keep a pig, the reason 
ought to be found out. These small people, too, belong to the 


We 


said at the beginning that the aims of organisation as defined in 


very class that can co-operate with good practical results. 
the Journal need consideration. Taking the first, which is an 
exhortation for them to produce quality as well as number, it 
scarcely needs saying that the best bacon is always the most 
profitable, and it would be just as easy for the small holder to 
keep a pedigree pig as an ill-bred one. At the same time there 
is a very good market for cheap bacon. A supply of it used to 
come from Canada and the United States, but 
He, the 


a felt want who took to rearing a large variety of pig that fed 


this is steadily 


diminishing. therefore, would be in way of meeting 
grossly and laid on flesh very quickly, so that the owner could 
easily realise a price that would be satisfactory, and yet not place 
of the reach of the artizan 

considerable of all The 


margin which is alleged to exist between the price paid by the 


the bacon out town who after all 


is the most consumers. unnecessary 
consumer and the cost to the producer is probably not so much 
as is thought. The practice is very prevalent to-day of despatch- 
ing pigs to the nearest auction, and, generally speaking, it can 
be arranged for those of a small breeder to be taken with those 


ot one who works on a larger scale. An intermediary of some 
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kind there must be. The butcher may sell a certain amount 
of fresh pork, but, as a rule, he does not pickle it. He leaves that 
to those who supply the grocer. It is difficult to devise any 
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means of bringing the producer and consumer into direct tou 
in this matter, if, for no other reason, because bacon is so co 
monly purchased by the pound. 


THE PENGUIN UNDER WATER. 


By Dr 





SWIMMING ON THE 
UR knowledge of the penguin and its ways has 
been greatly augmented since the return of the 


Scott Expedition. Penguins are frequently 
referred to in “ Scott’s Last Journey,” their 
breeding habits in the Antarctic snow are 


marvellously illustrated by Mr. Ponting in his lecture on the 
Expedition that is now being given every day at the 
Philharmonic Hall, and Dr. Devick’s new book, beautifully 
illustrated, gives us much information about that rarely met 
bird, the Emperor Penguin. So at the present time it might 
be of interest if I were to describe and illustrate the movements 
and appearance of a penguin as seen from under the water. 

The penguin shown in the illustrations is the small 
black-footed penguin, many of which are to be seen hopping 
round the rocks at the sea lion ponds of the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. On land it is a clumsy bird, and waddles or 
flops along on its breast in a most comical manner; but 
under the water it twists and turns with the greatest agility. 
When penguins move forward either on the surface or under 
the water, they swim with regular and rhythmical strokes 
of their featherless wings, and trail both fect straight out 
behind them. When they desire to turn, they do not do so 
by unequal strokes of the wings like many other birds that 
swim under the water, but depress one webbed foot or the 
other, which like a rudder. In the illustration 


acts ota 


SURFACE 


FRANCIS WARD 


(SEEN FROM BELOW). 
penguin “Swimming on the Surface,”’ it will be seen tha 
the right foot is depressed, and in consequence the bird i 
swinging round to its left. When the penguin desires t 
come to the surface, he elevates his tail like the tail of a: 
aeroplane. This action is well illustrated in the six pictur 
from cinematograph film, entitled “‘ Penguin Coming to the 
Surface.’ First we see him searching for food along tly 
bottom, and then the tail is shown almost erect as he come 
towards the surface. The last illustration shows him treadin 
water, as he appeared with his head just above the surface. 
When he catches his fish, he usually comes up from below 
and seizes it as best he can, usually somewhere about thx 
middle ; but the capture is invariably turned round and 
swallowed head first. In the illustrations of a penguin 
catching a fish, the third picture is particularly interest 
ing ; for this shows how the bird stops his progress throug) 
the water by depressing his feet, and he is obviously giving 
a forward stroke with his wings. A penguin will swallow 
several fai rsized fish under the water before he comes up 
to the surface ; unlike the cormorant which I had unde 
observation on my pond, for this bird used to come up to 
the surface to swallow each fish caught, even though it was 
quite a small one. 

The manner in which a fish is turned round by the bird 
in order to be able to swallow it head first is also illustrated 





SWIMMING 


UNDER 


WATER. 
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from cinematograph film. It will be seen that the penguin 
lets go his capture and catches it again nearer the head each 
time, until he has got the fish’s head in his bill. Again, 
the third illustration shows the re-catching movement 
perfectly. All photographs referred to up to the present 
were taken of a penguin in very light surroundings against 
a light background, so that the movements of the bird could 
be better seen by contrast. But the two next illustrations 
show the penguin cinematographed while swimming in dark 
surroundings by natural illumination, 7.e., by light reaching 
it through the surface of the water only. The films were 
taken in my 
ponds by the 
Binet o 
Company. 

Last sum- 
mer the habits 
of the cormo- 
rant were illus- 
trated by my- 
selfin COUNTRY 
Lire, and here 
I referred to 
the flash from 
the head of the 
cormorant as it 
put its head 
under the 
water, and 
again as it 
swam along the 
bottom. This 
flash was 
due to air bub- 
bles acting as a 
mirror against 
the dark feath- 
ers of the bird, 
but in the pen- 
guin there are 
no loose feath- 
ers, and it does 
not retain air 
bubbles upon 
it under the 





water. In 
this instance AS SEEN BY A_ FISH. 
the dark por- Swimming in dark surroundings. 


tions of the 

penguin are lost against the dark background of the rocks 
and deep water where it fishes, and the flash is from the 
white line down the side of the head and body of the 
bird as this line catches the light from above. The white 
breast of the 
bird reflects the 
darkness below, 
and so is not 
conspicuous. 
As the penguin 
twists and 
turns about 
while chasing 
its prey under 
the water, the 
white line re- 
ferred to causes 
continual 
flashes of light, 
and to show 
how rapidly 
these flashes 
pass along the 
body of the 
bird, I refer 
the reader to 
the above illus- 
tration. These 
are two pictures 
cut out ot 
cinematograph 
film, and the 
interval of time 
between which 
they were taken 
was one-tenth 
of a second. 





THE BLACK-FOOTED PENGUIN. 
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THE CORNCRAKE. 


Amid vreen corm and clover-hay, 


When glory wakens with the dav, 

All through these sunlit summer hours 
Made glad with song and fair with flowers, 
rill twilight stoops with tender haze 
fo veil the long, delightful days, 

One note I hear, where’er I pass, 
Insistent through the trembling grass, 
One voice, dissenting, still denies 

The vaunt of life’s light votaries, 

As if it cried, across the plain, 

“In vain, in vain, and all in vain!” 


Oh, corncrake! Hearts that framed a tale 
Of pity for the nightingale, 

Who gave the swallow’s eager cry 

A meaning from old misery, 

Had sworn some deep vexation stirred 

In thy harsh note, mysterious bird ! 


[May 30th, 1914 


That, while the summer wreathes the woods, 


Haunts all these open solitudes, 
Now near and loud, now far and faint, 
A litany of fierce complaint ! 


Sick fancies these! and idly blent, 
Echoes of mortal discontent. 

The lark sings high, at steps of Heaven, 
Well pleased, the blackbird pipes at even, 
The linnet’s lilt is blithe and gay— 

Hast thou less joy, more grief than they ? 
Sure, in that tireless monotone 

There is no sorrow—save our own ! 


Among the hay, among the corn, 

I hear that cry at eve and morn; 
And evermore the cadence brings 

A thought of lost, delightful things 
Dear, evanescent, vanished things, 
Dear perished things ! 


AGNES S. FALCONER 
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On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating tie; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, ojten bending, sip 


The circiing surface 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
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RUSSIAN OR YELLOW RETRIEVERS. 

ISITORS to the important show ot the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association, held this week in the gardens of the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, will have been impressed, 
among other things, by the extensive classification 
provided for the different sub-varieties of retrievers ; 
varieties which, while differing in certain material 
ispects, are all suited in conformation to perform the duties that 
man demands. They are beautifully proportioned, and 

liberty of movement, a sine qua non for field work 
No data in my possession show the exact period at which 
it became the custom of shooting men to use a special dog 
for the purpose of retrieving game, but probably one would 
not be far wrong in going back some sixty or seventy years, 
prior to which time setters and pointers acted in a dual capacity 
In 1847, General Hutchinson, in that classic work on breaking 
which is still a perennial mine of interest, advocated teaching 
pointing dogs to fetch and deliver to hand, giving preference 


have 


to the setter on 
account of his 
long coat pro- 
tecting him in 
cover. As the 
practice became 
more general of 
sub-dividing the 
labour, by 
means of several 
distinct 
varieties of re- 
triever 
manufactured, 
the lighter New- 
foundland being 
the stem. rhe 
best retrievers, 


crosses 


were 


General Hutch- 
inson wrote, 
were bred thus 


with the help of 
a setter or 
strong spaniel. 
Meyrick, in 1861, 


said the term 
retriever was 
applied exclu- 


sively to the 
between 
the smaller 
ht. N e wf oundland 
and the setter or 


cross 
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Copyright. 
water spaniel, and he further declared that “‘ almost any dog with 
the requisite qualifications of strength to carry a hare, a good nos« 
and sufficient intelligence, may be taught to retrieve.’’ He had 
heard of a cross-bred terrier and beagle doing the work, while 
a bulldog that 
he possessed was 
first rate, having 
a nose only in- 
ferior to that of 
a bloodhound. 
Whatever 
opinions may 
have prevailed 
in the middle of 
the last century, 
to-day the ques- 
tion has_ been 
settled to the 
satisfaction oft 
all, although it 
is true that the 
popular flat- 
coated no longer 
holds undis- 
putedsway. The 
Labrador that 
has come so 
much before the 
public during 
the last decade 
or so 1s far trom 
being a parvenu, 
having been 
owned by certain 
noble families 
for nearly a cen- 
tury, but he was 
not much talked A 
about until one 
or two celebrated specimens began to wipe the eye of others at field 
trials, and classes gradually crept into show schedules. Still more 
recently dogs from the Russian strain owned by the Tweedmouth 
family at Guisachan have become distributed among a number ot 
people, the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., giving an impetus 
by exhibiting them under the name of the Golden Retrieve! 
at several leading shows. I have already had occasion to speak 
of the origin and to tell! the story of the yellow dogs, and, for the 
sake of those who have forgotten, a brief recapitulation may 
here be permitted. The first Lord Tweedmouth, then Mr. 
Dudley Marjoribanks, soon after the Crimean War, being much 
impressed by the cleverness of a troupe of performing dogs in 
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a circus at Brighton, bought the whole lot, thus 
laying the foundations of his kennels. The strain 
was guarded so jealously that no bitches were 
parted with, but, unfortunately, all efforts failed 
to introduce fresh blood from the home of the 
race, and in course of time close consanguinity 
led to alien crosses being introduced in the shape 
of the bloodhound and Irish setter. Here, I 
understand, we have the origin of the dogs now 
termed golden retrievers. Followers of shows, 
however, will have noticed that others are being 
exhibited by Colonel the Hon. W. le Poer Trench 
of St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, under the name 
of Russian or yellow retrievers (not golden), some 
of which we are illustrating this week. These, as 
a careful investigation of their antecedents proves, 
are descendants of the unadulterated Russian 
dogs acquired by Mr. Marjoribanks in the fifties. 
\s long ago as 1880 Colonel Trench obtained a 
dog of this breed bred by the late Lord Ilchester, 
and, meeting Lord Tweedmouth one day in the 
Park, the dog was carefully examined by that 
nobleman, and declared by him to be the exact 
counterpart of the originals. A picture at St. 
Hubert’s further demonstrates the striking simi- 
larity of type between him and the dogs at 
present in the kennels there. They are as alike 
as peas in the same pod. At that date no crossing 
had been resorted to. Subsequently, Lord Tweed- 
mouth, after failing to get fresh blood, was obliged 
to have recourse to an out-cross, and he gave 
Colonel Trench a bitch of the first cross, but the 
experiment was not pursued at Gerrards Cross. 
Later on another pure bred dog, St. Hubert’s 
Rock, was procured from a ghillie in Scotland, and 
the next difficulty was to find a bitch. How this 
was overcome reads like a little romance. Happen- 
ing to be in the Stores, the Colonel got into conver- 
sation with a gentleman who afterwards noticed 
Rock in the motor waiting at the doors. He 
expressed an interest because, as he said, he had 
a bitch of the same breed, but, being in a hurry 
to catch a train, he merely gave his name as, let 
us say, “‘ Blank.”” Enquiring of two attendants 
as to the identity of the unknown the Colonel 
was assured by both that he was Lord Blank. 
Lord Blank was a member of the Carlton, so was 
Colonel Trench. The latter wrote asking for an 
appointment, only to learn to his chagrin that he 
had been misinformed; but, nothing daunted, he 
ascertained that a Major Blank was among the 
ticket holders of the Stores, and correspondence 
revealed that this time he had got the right man. 
Eventually the bitch was given to him, and as 
St. Hubert’s May she became the dam of the 
voung dogs whose photographs appear this week, 
as well as of St. Hubert’s Peter, presented to the 
King last year. 

But this breeding was not immediately 
accomplished. There was a delay of a couple of 
years. May being an albino, the Colonel did not 
care to breed from her, fearing a reproduction of 
the very light eyes and pink nose and flews. He 
spoke of his trouble to several people, and was 
at last told by a knowledgable man that the 
albinism was an evidence of purity of blood, never 
appearing as the result of across. So the decision 
to breed from her was reached, St. Hubert’s Rock 
being used as the sire, and of the twenty-seven 
puppies that have followed all singularly resemble 
one another, and none suffers from the absence 
of colouring pigment as in the dam. This success 
strengthened the resolution of the Colonel to 
trace the dogs to their source, whence he hoped 
to secure renewed supplies. After enquiries by 
friends in the Diplomatic Service in Russia had 
failed to bring enlightenment, a meeting with a 
German commercial traveller in an Underground 
train—the presence of a yellow dog opening up 
conversation—elicited at last the elusive infor- 
mation. The German was loquacious, contesting 
in long exordium the superiority of his fellow 
countrymen in his particular calling over the 
British bagmen, because they made a point of 
getting on to better terms of friendship with 
their customers. The point did not seem to have 
any considerable bearing on the dogs, but patience 
met its reward. What the Teutonic gentleman 
arrived at, after taking many unnecessary fences, 
was that once on occasion, as he was pursuing 
his avocation in Batoum, a client invited him to 
the wedding of his son. Of course he accepted ; 
it was business, and a long and weary journey in 
the Caucasus finally brought him in sight of 
the house, where he was greeted by the onrush 
of six fierce dogs. These were identical with 
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that being led by Colonel Trench; thev were, in 
fact, the Caucasian yellow sheepdogs, which 
erve the same duty as those of the Pyrenees 
made familiar to us by Lady Sybil Grant Cheirs 
is the task of guarding the flocks from wolves 
or the depredations of human bandits 

For six years this information was treasured 
up in a notebook, and then, some three years 
back, leisure came for the protracted journey to 
the hores of the Black Sea The war between 
Italy and Turkey then being in progress, th 
boat was held up outside Constantinople for six 
weeks, and when at last the destination was 
reached by way of Trebizond it was only to 
discover that the wrong season had been chosen 
the advent of the flocks within reach of the 
coast depending upon the melting of the snows 
Consequently the matter was entrusted to an 
agent, who purchased a couple of puppies, but 
they were eaten by wolves on their way down 
from the mountains Let us hop that eve 
yet the Colonel may reap th fruits of his 
perseverance \s it happens, he has beet 
abl to trace ome ot the collaterals to the 
possession of various’ noblemen, through whom 


he ha secured the services of fresh blood to 


St. Hubert’s May 


What of the dogs themselves They are fine 


animals, with heavv bone. excellent quarters, 
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wise-looking heads rheir nostrils are particularly larg 
I take to denote fine scenting powers and vitality 
is no doubt as to their ability as trackers. One day the Colonel 
reaching home by an earlier train than he had intended, made 


some notes in his room for the keeper, and 
then proceeded on a round of the estate, calling 
at a convalescent home, that he maintains fo! 
ailing children, on the way Returning to his 
keeper’s house, much concern was awaiting him 
because one of the dogs that had followed the 
keepe! into his room had disappeared As they 
were conferring together upon the course to 
be pursued the truant was perceived working 
on the line of his master, having tracked him 
through woods and fields for over a mile They 
are easily broken, and are most tractable 
Note the picture in which all have sunk to the 
ground simultaneously at word of command. 

Che more I studied them the more I became 
impressed with the similarity in expression between 
them and the Pyrenean dogs, suggesting the belief 
that a certain affinity runs through all these canine 
denizens of mountainous regions. The colour, of 
course, is different, and the Russian dogs are 
minus the dew claws on the hind legs so charac- 
teristic of the others, yet withal, there is a generic 
resemblance that is most marked Six lusty 
puppies in the well appointed St. Hubert’s kennels 
are a promise that the strain is in no danger of 
running to an untimely end; but should sucha 
lamentable consummation ever occur, three of the 
best are immortalised in a vivid and life-like paint- 
ing by Mr. Wright Barker, a picture that is instinct 
with truth and beauty \. CROXTON SMITH 
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HUBERT’S MAY (THE ALBINO). Cof 
mother of the kennels 


A GREAT TERRIER SHOW. 


as the Great Joint Show of Terriers is bei 


week in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park 


te classification. With Mr. Holland Buckley at t 


as hon. manager we may be sure there will be no 
toriness, and those who w to witness the judg 
ould be in good time I expect many people will 


the opportunity of having a look at the Sealyhams, w 
are on the crest of t wave at the moment 
at Tunbridge Wells the other week thev formed or 
the teatures of the caialogue, and several new ones of 
siderable merit came out, notably Miss Annand’s 
little Farncombe Caper and Mrs. Lewis’ Molly B 


Either of these should be class enough for any compar 





Phen, the or who wishes to be up to date must 
omit the Cairn classes, judged by the Hon. Mary Haw 
who is sure to avoid anything approaching the S« 
type As our knowledge has extended this typ 


largely been eliminated, every month the progress towa 
uniformity becoming more apparent One may ver) 
keep his eve on these hard-bitten little fellows B 


way, the Hon. George Bampfylde is down to 


Cairns at Taunton on June 25th, when two challe 


certificates will be on offer 


RETRIEVER TRIALS. 


Those who had the pleasure of attending 
Kennel Club Retriever Trials in 1912 will rejoi 
know that Lord Lonsdale has again placed his 
at Penrith at the disposal of the committee for 


vear’s meeting, which is set down for November 


and following davs I understand that the sched 


will be issued the first week in June, and that the 


for nominations will be held at the offices of the Kennel C1 
on July rst rhe judges will be appointed subsequent 
Testimony to the ever-growing interest in field trials 
furnished by the foundation of the Counties Retric\ 
open to Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, Lanarkshire, Wigtowns! 
Kirkcudbrightshire The Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon will n 

1 fitting president, her practical support of the field trial movement 
hon. secretary is Mr. Beaumont Neilson of Crovs, Dalbe 
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while Captain Aymer Maxwell looks after the finances These gentlemen, 
A. Phillips, a practised hand, Mr. Kenneth McDougall, 
Fraser, Mr. J. Girdwood, Mr. W. M. McCall, M1 


Mackay Sanderson and Mr 


supplemented by Mr. € 
Mr. C. Brook, Mr. Alick ¢ 


Wilfred MacRorie, Mr. C T. Gaunt, form a strong 
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committes Fhe International Gun-dog League trials are fixed for 

ist and 2nd on a shooting rented by Mr. T. W. Twyford, whose own 
trials will take place a week later at Whitmors Altogether, we are in for a 
buev autumn \. CroxTon Siru 





A RIDING TOUR IN THE SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 
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HERE are few things more delightful than a riding 
tour, as a few fortunate people have, no doubt, 
discovered, and this is the unpretending narrative 


of one undertaken by a father and his three 
children. It will be well to begin with the 
dramatis persone, both the children and the ponies. The 


children were Serena, the imperturbable, Nebidard, the impe- 
cunious, and Vivien, the irrepressible. The ponies deserve 
a somewhat more detailed description. Dulcie, who has 
carried the leader of the expedition on many riding tours, is a 
14h. pony by a thoroughbred out of an Exmoor. 
sesses innumerable virtues, chief among which are those of 
never tiring and being always keen. Bess, who was Serena’s 
property, is another r4h. pony, and boasts an Exmoor, Arab 
and thoroughbred ancestry. The third, Freddie, is a little 


She pos- 


Irsh. Welsh 
pony, with a 
sturdy  deter- 


mination to get 
his own way, to 
which, as will 
afterwards ap- 
pear, we had on 
occasions to give 
in. It will not 
have escaped the 
more observant 
that there were 
four people and 
but three ponies, 
and this is ex- 
plained by the 
fact that Fred- 
die’s destiny was 
the comparative- 
ly inglorious one 
of pulling a two- 
wheeled cart. It 
had been in- 
tended that 
there should be 


LOADED BY 


LITTLE 





UNSKILFUL 


BEDWYN. 


exchanges at intervals between the riders and the drivers, 
Vivien alone being permanently consigned to Freddie ; 
but in the end Nebidard and Vivien drove all the way and 
made so much noise over it as to call at intervals for wholly 
unavailing remonstrances. 

rhe original proposal was that this riding tour should 
be as others had been, namely, that we should ride by day 
and sleep by night, like respectable Christians, at the village 
inn. This is not a perfect plan, however, for village inns, 
though they have an attractive and romantic sound, are 
not, in fact, pertect, and sometimes there is not so much 
room in them as one could wish. So this time, shortly 
before the day of starting, the leader was suddenly confronted 
by his followers with a demand for sleeping under canvas 
The followers had tried the experiment in the meadows at 
home and loved 
it, as children 
always will lov 


doing an ordi 


nary thing in an 
extraordinar 
manner, such, to 
take a_ simple 


example, as eat 

ing their lunch 
in a train. The 
leader, with some 
hazy and painful 
recollections — of 
sleeping out on a 
haystack in the 
days of his youth, 
and being driven 
back to bed 
sneezing and 
miserable, at four 
o'clock in the 
morming, at first 
flatly declined. 
He ultimately 


PACKERS. gave in, however, 
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and must honestly confess that he enjoved the new experience enormously, both the romance of sleeping under the stars 
and also the freedom from the trammels of civilisation and inn-hunting. He only wishes to make one comment on it 
and that is that it is as well to learn to pack your tents and other goods before you start. They were originally packed into 
Freddie’s cart by a coachman with campaigning experiences, and very neat and small and tidy they looked, but when 
after our first night out, we repacked them ourselves, they appeared so strangely swollen that Freddie looked round at 
them with a most resentful and suspicious eye, and the two drivers had to huddle in as best they could. Indeed 
throughout the 
whole tour we 
never quite mast- 
ered this problem 
of getting large 
things into a 
small compass. 
Sleeping under 
cenvas makes it 
necessary that 
somebody should 
cook; and here 
again the leader 
might have had 
just cause of 
complaint, for 
he was the 
unanimously 
elected cook. He 
NEAR SWALLOWFIELD revenged himself BELOW BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 
by providing 
practically only 
two meals a day, 
of a character as 
simple as they 
were heavy and 
sustaining. These 
were breakfast 
and dinner, for 
which the changes 
were rung. on 
steaks and chops 
with tomatoes, 
the unfailing eggs 
and bacon, and 
soups made out 
of mysterious 








but agreeable 
packets. There 
AT ALBOURNE CROSS were also, of IN ALBOURNE VILLAGE 


course, cake and 
tinned fruits, and 
whatever may be 
said against 
things that come 
out of tins, they 
are an unspeak- 
able blessing for 
those who camp. 
Particularly they 
were useful for 
the meal in the 
middle of the 
day, for the cook 
struck firmly in 
that regard; he 
also. struck at 
washing up, as 
did  Nebidard, 
who regarded 
the work as un- 
worthy of a 
gentleman at 
large, but the girls 
undertook Lt 
though they did 
not like it. There 
were moments, 
more especially 
when it came to 
the packing of 
the tents, when 
we wished we had 
brought the 
campaigning 
coachman with 
us, but though 
we loved the 
coachman, we 
A BY-DAY AT RAMSBURY always came to LEAVING OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE. 
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the conclusion that the fun of doing things ourselves much 
more than made up for the trouble. 
[This is how we went; and now for where we went to. 


Our road lay through Blackwater, Yateley, Eversley to 
Swallowfield, through the country of Charles Kingsley and 
Miss Mitford, to Bradfield. The fact of our camping at 
Rradfield was of absorbing interest to Nebidard, since 
every boy likes to compare another public school with 
his own, to its grave disadvantage. It was, of course, the 
time of holidays; the school buildings stood lonesome and 
deserted, and there were no boys to look at with a mix- 
ture of awe and contempt. From Bradfield we went by 
Ashampstead to IIsley: 
Ilsley, remote amidst the Berkshire Downs 
Claims these distinctions o’er her sister towns 
Far-famed for sheep and wool, though not for spinners, 


For sportsmen, doctors, publicans and sinners 


Ilsley is famous as a training ground for racehorses, and for 
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at all, and it is only from afar off that its splendour bursts 
upon the sightseer. 

It was after leaving the White Horse that the difficulties 
of the Ridegway became apparent to us. It is a grass track 
and for those on horseback nothing can be more exhilarating 
but Freddie was justifiably of opinion that it was ill suited 
to a loaded cart. The slopes were very steep; the heavy 
cart thundered down on the top of poor Freddie, and ther 
was no possibility of a brake. Some countrymen whom 
we met advised us that the wiser course would be to descend 
into the vale and then proceed by the hard road. We thanked 
them, but we soon afterwards had cause to curse them, fo1 
our difficulties redoubled. One hour and a half it took us 
to zigzag a quarter of a mile downhill by most tortuous ways 
Freddie became immovable, and we had to take him out of 
the shafts and get the cart down as best we could ourselves. 
When we did finally reach the bottom Serena was severely 
stung by a most inconsiderate wasp, and it was with a feeling 





RESTING IN SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
its great sheep fairs, but, best of all, from our point of view, 
t stands at the foot of a great tract of downs. From I[lsley 
ve came on to the Icknield Way or, as it is there called, the 
Ridegway or “ Rudge,”’ and now we were in the most romantic 
country of the White Horse. The Vale of White Horse has 
many interests, but needless to say the chief one in the eves 
of the children is to be found in ‘‘ Tom Brown's Schooldays.”’ 
Everybody, it is to be hoped, has read ‘Tom Brown,” 
ind a good many at least will remember Rugby and the 
School House match and Harry 
East and the almost overpowering 
little Arthur. But 
there is a tendency among readers 
to skip the early chapters and get 
on to Rugby. Yet those early 
chapters contain a truly delightful 
account of an old English country- 
side, written with a patriotic affec- 
tion that straight to the 
heart; the 'veast and old Benjy 
and the back-sword play and the 
whole picture of the country are 
almost as good as anything in the 
book. We were pious pilgrims, 
well up in our “ Tom Brown,” 
and enjoyed ourselves the more 
accordingly. First we went past 
the towering grandeur of White 
Horse Hill to Uffington and the 
great plantations of Kingston 
Lisle and thence to see the Blow- 
ing Stone. The Blowing Stone 
is a stone with holes in it, and if 
a man blow skilfully into them a fearful noise comes forth, 
‘between a moan and a roar,” and spreads itself far over 
the hills and woods, but this terrific sound cannot be pro- 
duced without practice. To grow purple in the face with 
blowing and produce never so much as a whine out of the 
stone is a humiliating and painful experience, but to see 
other people suffering is exceedingly amusing, and each of 
the four of us suffered for the common weal. 

Thence back on to the Ridegway again to see Wayland 
Smith’s cave—huge stones piled one above the other beneath 
a big beech tree where Wayland used to shoe the horses that 
were left at the mouth of his cave if no impious mortal came 
near to see how the work was done. We clambered 
up to look more closely at the great White Horse and wondered 
and still wonder how those that made it can have known 
that they were making a horse. They must have retired 
very frequently to admire their work from a distance, for, 
seen at close quarters, it presents no resemblance to a horse 


veodness ot 


» 
goes 


READY 


FOR 





ANOTHER 


CAMPING UNDER THE TREES. 
ol profound relief that we 
a restful week-end. 

At Bishopstone we renewed acquaintance with two old 
friends, who deserve a special word—the postmistress, a 
most energetic and kind-hearted lady, who is the universal 


provider and the Good Samaritan to the entire village, and 


collapsed into Bishopstone for 


her father, the village tailor. A wonderfully keen-witted 
old gentleman this, of over eighty now, whose father and 


grandfather were tailors before him, as with the delighttul 
old Mr. Macey in “ Silas Marne 
He lives in a rambling old hous 
full of all manner of curiosities 
among which is the sword and stati 
wielded by his grandfather as 
village constable at the time of 
the Chartists. Perhaps it is an 
hereditary talent for being a 
constable that makes him pat 
ticularly pleased with his hand 
cuffs ; he handcuffed poor Serena 
at the beginning of our interview 
and firmly declined to let her go 
throughout the entire visit. 

here is one other place that 
must be mentioned, because we 
have such very pleasant recolle 
tions of it, namely, 
St. George. Here we strayed alon ; 
a lane in search of a good camping 
ground, when we met one of the 
kindest of men, who asked us to 
camp in his meadow. He did 
more than that, for he asked us 
to dinner and breakfast, and-——many blessings rest 
upon his head!—he gave us baths. Never has the leade1 
of the expedition so whole-heartedly appreciated the benefits 
of civilisation as when he sank into a warm bath and wallowed 
in it luxuriously. We were persuaded to stay for a second 
dinner and a second breakfast, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance that we ultimately tore ourselves away from that 
friendliest of meadows and started on 
through the beauties of Savernake. 

There is neither time nor space to detail the journey 
home, and I will end on a strictly practical note. I have 
mentioned Freddie’s difficulties in pulling his heavily laden 
cart downhill. These we tried to alleviate by asking the 
blacksmith at Bishopstone to make a tray to carry some 
of the heavier things underneath the cart and so take the 
weight off the pony’s back. It was something after the 
fashion of those used by old village carriers, and was tolerably, 
but not wholly, successful. We are now looking out for a 


Ogbourne 


RIDE. 


also to 


a devious way home 
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light covered van with brakes, and we have also decided, about fifty miles from Guildford, and a permanent encamp 
though Freddie does not know it yet, not to take so small ment there, so as to have an opportunity of bathing, boatin 
a pony between the shafts again For part of the next and fishing, is the scheme. Has anybody go~ a meadow 
school holidays, a meadow on the South Coast near the sea to suggest ? H. P 





THE SHROPSHIRE HOME OF LORD POWIS. 


EXT month the fine old town of Shrewsbury will 
have the honour of welcoming the Royal Agr 
cultural Society, and it is therefore very fitting 
that the latter should President the 
re presen 

tative of an old 
Shropshire family in 


have as 


the Earl of Powis 
He is the fourth in 
descent from Lord 
Clive of Indian fame. 


Clive was himself, like 
the poet, a Shropshire 
lad, his father having 
been the Squire of 
Styche, a small estate 
near Market Drayton 
He was no doubt very 
familiar with Walcot 

was, ms tact a 
fnend of the Walcot 
of Walcot of his day 

and about the time 
when a grateful coun- 
trv conferred on him 
the title of Baron Clive 


of Plassey he pur- 
chased the _ estate 
fradition says the 
Walcots lost their 


wealth in betting over 
game-cocks, and on 
the occasion of my 
recent visit, Lord 
Powis pointed out the 
cockpit and the adjoining building for housing the cocks. The 
tale is likely to be only half of the truth. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century gambling of all kinds was very rife among 
the country gentlemen of Great Britain, and it was not an 
unknown practice for them to stake farm against farm. 
But there were many avenues to ruin besides that of cock- 
fighting, and the Walcots appear to have sauntered pleasantly 
along all of them. They formed one of three notable families 





A SHIRE 


DAM AND FOUR OF 


in the neighbourhood, of whom the others were the Oakelevs 
and the Plowdens, the latter represented to-day by Squire 
Plowden, a popular landowner and brother to the London 
Lord 


magistrate. Lord Powis has commemorated Clive 





MILKERS IN 


HER 


by planting trees to make the name Plassey—a ticklish bit 
of work, because a scrupulous adherence to the form would 
look askew from a distance. The horse that looks such 


perfect animal when seen from the Vale is not to be identified 





THE PARK. 

as a horse when you are close to it on the Down. Clive 
eldest son Edward married in 1784 Lady Henrietta Antonia 
Herbert, daughter of Henry Arthur, Earl of Powis—the last 
Earl of the Herbert family. He performed distinguished 
military service in India and was raised to the Peerage i 
1804 under the title of Earl of Powis. 

Walcot is sweetly placed among the undulating country 
of Shropshire—one of the prettiest English counties—and it 
was pleasant to d 
cend on Walcot amid 


such pleasant  sur- 
roundings on a sunn\ 
day in May. Th 
house looks out on a 


park whose oaks wer 
covered with green 
blossom. On two sides 
of this park lies an 


elongated sheet ol 
water, that might 


easily be mistaken for 
a deep, sullen river. In 
point of fact it at one 
time rejoiced in man\ 
islands, but thes 
were removed by the 
Indian Lord, and tli 
task must have 
been laborious and 
difficult, as not only 
do islands take a 
deal of removing 
but the water level 
had to be maintained 
by an immense bank 
The ground falls awa\ 
from its edge. But 
the effect makes fo 
stateliness and dig- 
nity. Nowadays the lake harbours many coarse fish—mostl) 
pike—against whom war is ever and anon declared, and it 
is haunted by water fowl, such as the coot, the water- 
hen and the mallard. It has at least one strang 
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THE 
ihabitant in the shape ot a hybrid swan. The tale 
could only be fittingly told by him who sang the 


“Loves of the Plants.” A _ pair of black swans used 
to live there, but one died and the survivor, being lonely, 
ittached himself to a pair of white swans. Apparently the 
two male birds dwelt in complete harmony, and at no time 
if the year were seen indulging in those quarrels which result 
when a male casts the glad eye where he should not. But 
the white swan must have been deceived, for his lady mate 
laid and hatched out the egg whence proceeded the nonde- 
script whose marks clearly show the identity of his male 
parent. 
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Those who have lived in India are naturally fond of 
water, and at one time an endeavour had apparently been made 
to dig another lake in the hollow meadow which, in valley form, 
stretched from the house up the wide dene called the Dingle. 
Here is a great depression between two high woodlands, 
and one can well imagine what difficult shooting is presented 
when the pheasants are driven from the one to the other. 
In the meadow a curious flock of black sheep were grazing 
and when an attempt to photograph them was made, they 
showed an agility which proclaimed them neither kith nor kin 
to the heavy “Shrops.” As a matter of fact, the flock has 


been Kept in the park for ages, and originally came from 
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Wales. Care is taken to let 
only black tups run with the 
ewe, but nevertheless, there 
is in almost every crop of 
lambs one white one, and 
this year is no exception 
to the general rule. 

Our photographs of them- 
selves do much to suggest 
the atmosphere in which the 
President lives. The quality 
aimed at throughout is that 
of merit before appearance. 
Taking these pictures in the 
order in which they appear, it 
will be seen that ‘“ The 
Milkers in the Park ” are dairy 
shorthorns. In other words, 
they belong to the breed 
which seems more thoroughly 
at home among the oaks and 
elms of an English park, 
themselves by their substance 
and colour suggesting a fitness 
to go with these giant trees. 


RHODODENDRONS 


They are without exception 
excellent milkers, although 
neither bred nor kept for 
exhibition A fine herd of 
pedigree Herefords is kept 
also, as is right and fitting 
in a neighbourhood which Ce- 
veloped this breed. Although 
a butcher’s beast the Hereford 
herd occasionally develops a 
surprisingly good milker. 
Horses are shown in two of 
the pictures. In one we have 
a famous Shire mare, and in 
the other a team doing the 
work that our great cart- 
horse was meant to do, 
that is, drawing a heavy 
waggon. It is laden with 
poles, which reminds us that a 
considerable industry is 
carried on at Walcot. The 
estate, as our readers will 
have already gathered, is, 
notable for its woodlands, 
about two thousand acres 
being under timber. This 
means a great deal of cutting 
down. No doubt far more 
trees are planted than are 
cut down, but on a great 
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BE CREOSOTED. 


estate like this some are annuall: 
arriving at the critical moment 
when, if not felled, they begin t 
deteriorate. Thus a steam saw-mi 
is kept going’ continually, an 
subsidiary to it is a _ plant fo 
creosoting in its most effective an 
modern form, in which the creosot: 
is driven into the tissue of the woo 
by pressure. The method has bei 
found to work most satisfactoril: 
Wood used green fifteen years ag 
is as sound to-day as when it wa 
put in. What a noble lot of Shir 
is pulling the load along will | 
apparent from the photograph. Th: 
feature which delights most in th 
park and the shrubbery is the mixtur 
of wild and cultivated. It was th 
height of bluebell time, and beds of 
these flowers in their natural pro 
fusion clothed great spaces on the 
high bank, the deep blue producing 
that delicious appearance of mist 
which seems ever to rest above beds 
of these flowers. Primroses were 
nearly over, but the plants that 
had borne them still showed their 
green leaves, so that it was easy 
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to imagine what the scene had been like a fortnight or so 
before. To the natural beauty a great deal had been added 
by the judicious planting of bulbs, though, alas! the daffodil 
had but too truly justified the lament of the poet who 
wept to see it “ fade away so soon.”” There were but the 
stocks left and a petal or two ready to be blown down by 
the wind. The 

rhododen drons 


were in full 
beauty, and 
shone radiantly 


from unexpected 
green corners SO 
as to light up 
what otherwise 
might have been 
too grave. Other 
flowering shrubs 
were out too, 
and it was very 
evident that the 
principle on 
vhich they were 
cultivated was 
the survival of 
the fittest. That 
s to say, the 
strong, good 
plants which 


flowered freely 
were, other 
things being 
equal, preferred \ MEMORIAL 


to such as were 
rare but feeble. The difference was very marked in 
the azaleas, the old yellow sort growing and blowing 
with a lustiness that far surpassed the more delicate 
but less robust beauty of the modern hybrids. All this 
culminates at the top of the Dingle, where Lord Clive had 
built a curious thatched summer-house of Indian character. 


Its walls and ceiling are lined with hazel rods woven into 
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close basketwork, and the building is roofed with heather 
and straw—a delightful place wherein to take tea on a_ hot 
summer alternoon. 

The trees are extremely fine in the park ; some of the oaks 
have taken delightful shapes as time advanced, but the soil 
is much better adapted to coniferous trees. One plantation 
of larch was 
particularly well 
grown. The tree 
which does best, 
however, Is un- 
doubtedly the 
Douglas fir. One 
standing in the 
shrubbery is a 
truly remarkable 
tree. It was 
planted by 
George Bond on 


March 22nd, 
1842, and we 
understand that 


he was alive only 
a short time ago 
Measured in May, 
1892, that is at 
the age of fifty 
years, it was 
found to be 107ft. 
high to the top of 
the leader ; girth, 
r2ft. gin. at 4ft 
from the ground ; 
and to contain 
200{t. of timber. Measured in May. 1904, it was 122ft 
to top of leader (the original leader having been blown 
away); girth, 15ft. 6in. 4ft. from ground; and contained 
yooft. of timber. Thus this fir had put on probably 
over a hundred feet in fifty years and kept growing even 
though the top of the leader had been blown away 
The Douglas is the fastest growing conifer in Great Britain. 


PLANTATION. 





EXHIBITION OF AFRICAN TROPHIES 


ing an exhibition of African trophies. We have been 

fortunate in securing the same galleries as those at 
which the 
E x hi bition 
of British 
Deer Heads 
was held last 
year,namely, 
the Rovyal 
Water Colour 
Society’s 
Rooms, 5A, 
Pall Mall 
East. It is 
hoped that 
all the heads 
will be hung 
ready for ex- 
hibition by 
June 25th. 
The difficul- 
ties in the 
way of hold- 
ing a general 
exhibition o: 
big-game 
trophies are 
very great, 
and after 
much _ dis- 
cussion it has 
been decided 
to organise 
a series of 
exhibitions on a geographical basis. 
justice is done to each section. 
. No really representative big-game show has been held 
in England since the exhibition of American heads many 
years ago The big-game section of the Festival of 


A RRANGEMENTS have now been completed for hold- 


Rowland Ward 


KING 


EDWARD'S 


In this way the fullest 





AFRICAN 
Lent by Queen Alexandra. 


Empire contained many magnificent trophies collected 
from all parts of the world, and there have at different times 
been collections oa view, such as that held at Olympia in 
1909. The 
executive 
committee 
needs no in- 
troduction to 
big-game 
hunters, con 
sisting as it 
does of Sit 
Edmund 
Loder, whose 
collection of 
big-game 
trophies 
is probably 
unrivalled ; 
Mr. John 


Guille Mil 

lais, whose 
book, “A 
Breath from 


the Veldt,”’ 
is one of the 
most delight- 
ful volumes 
dealing with 
African 
sport; and 
Mr. Frederick 
Courtenay 
Selous, one of 


BUFFALO. Copyright 


the most 
celebrated hunters of modern times and the greatest 
practical authority on African game alive. Mr. Harold 


Frank Wallace, who successfully organised the show of 
British Deer Heads last year, has again undertaken the 
duties of hon. secretary. Their Roval Highnesses the Duke 
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of Connaught and Prince Arthur of Connaught, with H.S.H. 
Prince Alexander of Teck, have honoured the exhibition by 
allowing their names to appear on the general committee, 
which consists in addition of the following gentlemen : 


His Grace the Duke of Sutherland Sir Alfred Sharpe, K.C.M.G., 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, C.B 
G.C.V.O Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kingston Sit William Garstin, G.C.M.G 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale Sir Henry Seton- Karr, C.M.G 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Kitchener Major Powell-Cotton 
of Khartoum, G.C.B., O.M.,, et« Mr. E. N. Buxton 
The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone Mr. H. A. Bryden 
The Right Hon. Lord Hindlip Mr. Edward Hudson. 
rhe Right Hon. Lord Cranworth Mr. P. B. Van der By! 
The Right Hon. Lord Desborough, Dr. A. F. R. Wollaston 
K.C.V.O 
Sir Robert G. Harvey, Bart 
Sir Alfred E. Pease, Bart 


Executive COMMITTEE 


Sir Edmund Giles Loder, Bart 


Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G Mr. F. C. Selous 
Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G., C.B., Mr. John Guille Millais 
D.S.O Mr. H. Frank Wallace 


The response to the appeal for trophies has been most 
generous. Many of those whose names appear on the com- 
mittee have been kind enough to lend their best trophies, 
and, in addition, other African sportsmen have lent their 
support in a manner which should earn the gratitude of all 
who are interested in the subject. Not only will the exhibi- 
tion be an extremely fine one from a spectacular point of 
view, but will include a large number of the finest African 
heads in existence. The principle of selection is necessarily 
somewhat different from that which was adopted at the British 
Deer Exhibition last year. With certain exceptions there 
exists a general similarity between African heads of the same 
species, whereas every deer head exhibits points of variance 
which renders it easily recognisable at a glance. The aim 
in the present show has been to obtain really good representa- 
tive heads of each species. Many of the heads which will 
be exhibited are records in the sense that no finer heads of 
the particular species are known, and though this point of 
view necessarily obtrudes itself in an exhibition of the kind, 
it has not been the primary object of the committee to secure 
absolute records. Considerably over a hundred different 
species will be represented, and among other heads already 
promised are the following: H.M. Queen Alexandra has 
graciously consented to allow the buffalo head shot by 
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Mr. F. A. Knowles in Uganda, and presented to H.M. the late 
King Edward VII., to be exhibited. H.R.H. the Duke o/ 
Connaught is honouring the exhibition by allowing his fine 
buffalo head to be shown. H.R.H. Prince Arthur oj 
Connaught is lending some of his trophies, and so is H.S.H 
Prince Alexander of Teck. Sir Edmund Loder is sendin 
a large number of his best specimens, as is Mr. F. C. Selous 
Sir Robert Harvey’s giant eland will be there, as well as 
many other interesting exhibits from his fine collection 
including a huge pair of elephant tusks. Major Powell 
Cotton is also lending, in addition to some most interest 
ing trophies, a magnificent pair of tusks, as is Sir Willian 
Garstin. 

From a spectacular point of view, although the sabk 
kudu, gemsbuck and other species of game animals hav 
many claims to distinction, there are few trophies whic! 
make a braver show than the giant eland. Not only are th: 
heavy symmetrical horns of great beauty, but the ric! 
colouring of the skin sets them off to perfection. Captai: 
Collins, it is hoped, will also be able to lend his fine head o 
this species, which was exhibited at Vienna four years ago 
Lord Desborough, who was chairman of the committee of 
the British section of this exhibition, has kindly consented 
to lend some of his trophies, and Mr. J. G. Millais some fin: 
heads which he secured on his recent trip to Britis! 
East Africa. Mr. Norman Smith is lending some of his best 
heads. Mr. A. E. Butter, Mr. Abel Chapman, Major 
Horsburgh, Mr. H. C. V. Hunter, Mr. E. N. Buxton and 
Mr. P. B. Van der Byl, to mention but a few names, will bx 
represented. Mr. A. Boake has very kindly promised t 
allow his magnificent 62?in. sable antelope head to be 
exhibited, while the Hon. Mrs. Gordon Cumming is sending 
two remarkable rhinoceros horns. 

Although final details have not yet been settled, it is 
probable that a certain amount will have to be sacrificed 
from a spectacular point of view, and the heads grouped 
according to species; comparisons would otherwise be 
difficult. The hanging arrangements will be supervised by 
Mr. Wallace, and undertaken by Messrs. Rowland Ward 
whose assistance was so invaluable to last year’s show. 

It is hoped that the exhibition will prove of as great 
interest to sportsmen as the Asiatic, American and European 
exhibitions of big-game, which, all being well, will be held 
in succeeding vears. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE FOOD OF SPIDERS. 

LIES, one is accustomed to suppose; but the diet of 
spiders varies exceedingly, as the following instances 
willshow. A beautiful little green spider, often shaken 
out of flowers and foliage during summer, sometimes 
preys in a remarkably cruel and wholesale manner 
upon the larve of the common tortoiseshell butterfly 

Early in summer thick clusters of the black spiny caterpillar 
of this butterfly may be seen feeding upon stinging-nettles, 
their cast-off skins forming untidy masses on the bare ribs oi 
the devoured leaves. As the caterpillars grow larger they dis- 
perse singly over the nettle bed, and the spiders attack them while 
feeding in their sluggish way or sheltering under the leaves 
Well protected as these caterpillars are against the assault of 
birds by formidable-looking thorns projecting all over their 
bodies, there is no escape from such an insidious foe as the little 
green spider, its slender but strong legs with sharp claws passing 
unhurt over the prickly bodies of the caterpillars and reaching 
the tender skin beneath. Grasping its victim, which struggles 
feebly, the spider gives it a slight bite, which very soon causes 
paralysis, and it is then securely bound with a few threads 
of web and kept a prisoner, half alive, until the spider needs 
food 

Like many other species of their order, these graceful little 
green spiders live in pairs, and. one pair, making their home in a 
clump of nettles, will soon exterminate a whole colony of tortoise- 
shell caterpillars, unless a few are so fortunate as to have assumed 
their chrysalis state before the spiders have had time to turn 
their attention to them. The unhappy caterpillars live for some 
time in this paralysed condition, and one by one are sucked out 
by the spiders, only their dry empty skins being left hanging 
by a web on the under side of the leaves. Another spider, 
brownish in colour and unattractive in appearance, makes a 
tubular nest among rough grass on upland heaths, and around 
the aperture of the nest strong silken threads are stretched in all 
directions. These nests are sometimes seen studded all over with 
the shorn-off wings of the common blue butterfly, their owners 
having fallen victims to a horrid fate. Driven by the wind, 
or settling innocently upon the grass, the butterflies are entangled 
in the web, dragged by the spider close to its nest and there 
demolished, their bright blue wings remaining for a long time 
gleaming in the sunshine. In the wide, flat marshy ground near 


Boston there is a very beautiful spider, its body as large as a 
hazel nut, of the most vivid velvety green, with bright crimson 
markings. Inthe heads of the flowers and grasses the spiders 
spin hammock-like nests, binding together the surrounding stems 
into a perfect network of web. To these nests they retreat 
when the grasses are violently shaken or when they capture 
some struggling insect, which they carry up to devour in safety 
and seclusion, afterwards coming out again to sit motionless on 
their webs watching for more. When exploring the marshes 
with a friend I found several of these spiders, and presented 
to one of them, delicately, upon the end of a grass stem, a morse] 
of meat from a sandwich. To our surprise and amusement it 
was instantly accepted and eagerly seized, the spider hurrying 
with the meat to its nest under the grass heads to suck out 
the juices of this novel repast. One after another the spiders 
accepted our offering, until every one for many yards along th« 
dyke was ensconced in its hammock happily sucking roast beet. 
A magnificent spider, one of the largest British species, is to be 
found in sheltered hollows among the sand dunes on the coast 
of Lancashire. The body of the female is as large as a filbert 
and almost globular, lemon yellow banded with intense black. 
This spider makes a tough nest among the marram grass and 
appears to subsist upon grasshoppers. The wings and legs 
of the large grey grasshopper adorn in all directions the strong- 
hold of its web, to which, when a victim is captured upon the 
sticky radiating threads, it returns to enjoy its meal. The 
common house spider occasionally does useful work, which might 
be a plea for its less frequent destruction. In the dusty window 
of an old house I once counted fifty-two dead bodies of clothes 
moths sucked out bya large brown spider, whose web filled the 
corner of the window, and even extended to surrounding objects 
in the room. The cleverness of the spider’s choice in the position 
for its web is obvious, for every clothes moth when freed from its 
chrysalis in some ancient carpet or hangings flew towards the light 
of the window, immediately becoming entangled in the meshes ot 
the web, whence escape was hopeless. F. WooLwarbD. 
THE FLAMINGO. 

Few birds are more remarkable than the flamingo, which is 
familiar to all visitors to the Zoo as well as to readers of “‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ where its quaint appearance has been immortalised 
by Sir John Tenniel. What strikes the observer first of al] is the 
apparent exaggeration of its long, stilt-like legs and the seeming 
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absurdity of its large bent bill; but each of these peculiarities 
serves a very good purpose. The long legs enable it to wadc 
far in the shallow lagoons which it frequents, and with its 
recurved bill the bird tears up from the bottom the grasses and 
water plants on which it feeds ; thus, in taking its food the ordi- 
wy position of the head is reversed, so as to hold the crown down- 
wards and to look backwards. Another peculiarity of the bill 
s that (contrary to what obtains in most birds) the upper mandible 
maxilla is not only very movable, but is much smaller than 
he lower mandible, while the latter is almost fixed 
f their many remarkable features, 
Le flamingoes, of which several 
necies are found both in the Old 
d the New Worlds, are placed 
a separate family between the geese 
1 the one hand and the storks and 
rons on the other. The first English 
ount of the nesting habits of the 
mingo is that of Captain Dampier, 
10 visited a colony of the birds in the 
pe Verd Islands in 1683. Dampier’s 
scription is so quaint that it may be 
ioted here: “‘ They make their nests 
shallow ponds, where there is much 
iud, which they scrape _ together, 
aking little hillocks, like small islands, 
ppearing out of the water, a foot and 
half high from the bottom. They 
iake the foundation of these hillocks 
road, bringing them up tapering to the 
yp, where they leave a small hollow pit 
» lay their eggs in; and when they 
ther lay their eggs, or hatch them, they 
tand all the while, not on the hillock, 
it close by it with their legs on the 
round and in the water, resting them- 
lves against the hillock, and covering 
he hollow nest upon it with their rumps ; 
or their legs are very long, and building 
hus, as they do, upon the ground, they 
yuld neither draw their legs con- 
veniently into their nests, nor sit down 
upon them otherwise than by resting 
their whole bodies there, to the prejudice 
of their eggs or their young, were it not 
for this admirable contrivance, which 
they have by natural instinct.’’ This 
remarkable theory was for a long time 
accepted, and the natural history books 
of a few years ago contained pictures of 
the flamingo with its legs astride ofa 
pyramid of mud, until as recently as 1883 
Mr. Abel Chapman observed the birds 
sitting on their nests with legs folded 
under them in the manner characteristic 
of waders and other longshanked birds. 
[wo chalky white eggs are laid, and it is 
believed that, as a rule, only one young 
bird is reared. The striking appearance 
of the flamingo has caused yet another 
romance to grow up about it. Recently 
an ingenious American, who believes 
all creatures to be protectively coloured, 
has conceived the idea that the gorgeous 
colours of the plumage—pink, white, 
black and scarlet—are so designed that 
the lurking crocodile may mistake the 


On account 


J. Jacob 


bird for a sunset! When they are 
disturbed, flamingoes start with an 
ungainly gallop through the water, 


then the great wings flap very slowly, 
while the long neck and legs are 
stretched out straight. A big flock of 
flamingoes on the wing is one of the 
most majestic sights a naturalist can see. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NESTING HABITS OF THE 
NUTHATCH 
lo tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have found at different times many 
nests of nuthatches, always in holes in trees, 


but never, until a few days ago in Devonshire 
lid I see one in a hole in a stone wall of a house 
The hole was about fifteen feet from the ground 
and had been carefully rounded off with mud 
n the like to 
if any of with 
ases.—W 


usual manner I should know 


your readers have met similar 


RUPPELL’S WARBLER: 

BIRD. 

{To tHe Epiror or 

>1R,—On May 6th I 
that had 


A NEW BRITISH 


”) 


“Country Lire. 


shown a 
shot 


was couple 


of birds been the previous 


E. ] Jacob 
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day in an old stone quarry at Baldslow, Hastings, Sussex Upon 
examination I came to the conclusion that they could be no other than 
Ruppell’s warbler (Sylvia Ruppelli). Upon dissection they both proved to 
be males. I took one to Mr. Parkin, in order that there should 
be no doubt about it, and he at once identified it as the above We looked 
up Dresser, and found a very good plate given, and he also remarks that it 
is one of the handsomest and rarest of European warblers. It is found only 


Asia Minor and North 
and returning t« 


Ww 


Africa 


its winter quarters m 


Asia Minor i 
Africa very early in the 


m Greece, 
the 
autumn H 


visiting Greece and 
summer 


Forp-LIxnpsay 


WAY THE BIRD BALANCES ITSELF. 


FLAMINGO’S 


RESTING ATTITUDE. Cepyr 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FENMEN AND THE NORFOLK BROADS 
lo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

people hold that the 

Broads 


morning after 


Sir,—Some present month is the best time in which 


to visit the and it is certainly a glorious sensation to find one’s self 
m a fine a long winter in town gl-ding before a gentle breeze 


upon a fair tide and amid the early loveliness of bursting bud and blossom 


During mid-spring, too, some of the primrose banks are worth going miles 
to see, presenting an almost unbroken front of beautiful sulphur-coloured 
blossom These flowers some of the fenmen do quite a business in, sending 


them fresh to the London markets; although, as a rule, it must be confessed 


that the majority of these men are strangely deficient in business acumen 
But this is one of their charms; they are at least a century behind the present 
energetic age in business matters, and are almost one and all most civil and 


obliging, illiterate and unsophisticated For them life has no complexities, 


presents no difficulties, and when we study their mode of life we cease to 
wonder at their simplicity and their plodding ways. Let us go to yonder 


‘eel-set " and have a chat with its owner His home is simply a large boat 
with a rough cabin in it, a wooden seat or box, a piece of broken looking-glass 
and a locker containing some dilapidated crockery The boat has been drawn 


ip on the bank, and it is very doubtful if she would float were she placed in the 


H. Barrett PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 
water. These boats are usually whitewashed, so as to be easily distinguish 
able at night in order to avoid collisions The eel-nets are hung to dry upon a 


row of stakes driven into the ground, and the picture is completed by a rustic 
paling of w little 
plot, planted with cabbages and potatoes, surrounding the fenman’s dwelling. 
Here he lives the solitary life of an Alexander Sclkirk, paying no rent or taxes, 
und owning no landlord, for the little plot, only a few yards square, has become 


od, which, together with weed and rushes, encloses the 


his by right of possession The landlord, upon the edge of whos« 
property he is located, does not mind him being there at all, for our 
fenman always has an eye to the grazing cattle, can always be relied 


on to lend a helping hand when needed, and is generally employed by the 


farmer during “‘ haysel” and harvest. During the late winter and spring, 


when the weather is suitable, the fenmen are busy cutting and carrying 


sedge and reed. The latter is cut from the boat, tied in convenient sized 
s, and then taken to a meadow and put in shocks, just as is done with 
and is afterwards stacked till 


Winter, too, is the shooting 


sheave 
wheat; it is here allowed to stand and dry 

required for thatching purposes in the summet 
und some of these men are experts in the capture of wildfowl, which 


season : 


are sent to Norwich and sold at a good profit June ushers in the “ haysel.” 
or hay harvest, when our fenmen lay aside their nets and handle the « ythe, 
cutting meadow grass for the winter food of cattle, and marsh grass, or fodder 
for littering them down in the winter. For this service they are paid eithe - 
by the day, acre or load, according to a prearranged agreement. Now com: 

a pause until the corn is ripe, when, if our friend is lucky, he earns from £6 
to £7 in from three to five weeks, according to the weather. . 


stroke of business during the vear ; 


This is his best 
and, indeed, this is the only time when h« 
indulges in what he terms “ butcher’s meat.”” During the other eleven months 
beef and mutton rarely tickle his palate, pork and fish being his staple diet 
The harvest done, 
for eels, back go the fenmen to their eel-fishing and net-mending 


September is here, and this being the best running mont 
Mushroom 
too, are to be had for the gathering, and half-a-crown a bushel is not to b 
Then comes the fall of the year when sedge and reed cuttir 


And so, year after year, the same round.—E.( 


sneezed at 
comme ice agam 
rHE HERON AS A FISHERMAN 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—lI send you a photograph of a heron, which I took while concealed 
1 hollow willow tree, and thereby caught our friend at his fishing operati 





HOLLOW WILLOW 


TREE. Copyr ght 


in the river Greet in Nottinghamshire, which is famous for trout.—Howarp 


SARRETI 


WANTED, A REMEDY 
[To THE 


FOR LUMBRICOID WORMS 
Evitor or “ Country Lir1 

Sir,—One of my friends has had the misfortune to lose a valuable toal as 
the result of 


colts of mine are boarded out on the same farm and are running in meadows 


Lumbricoid worms. His loss affects me, because som 


to which his youngster had access. I am afraid there is strong possibility 


that my vearlings and the farmer's cows which graze over these meadows 
may also be infected, and shall be glad of advice as to the best remedia 
I should, perhaps, say that two of the colts have practically never 


been handled and are very difficult to get near, so that I think the only wa 


measure, 


of administering medicine to them will be to mix it with oats that they ma) 
be tempted to eat. It is therefore desirable that it should be nearly tast les 
Do you think it necessary to move the colts from these meadows, in whi 
this should be done after treatment that the new meadow 
Epsom 


case, I suppose, 





may not be soiled ? 
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THREE FOUNDLINGS. 


[To tHe Epitror oF “ Country LiFe.”) 
wonder if the enclosed photographs may interest your readers 
the hare, Jim and Jenny, the blackbirds, were found the same day in 


Sir,—I 
Peter, 





SENTIMENT. 





HUNGER. 





SATISFACTION. 


“TESTING THE TESTUDO.’’ (See p. 762.) 
especially at night, absolutely tame and plays about like a kitten. 
a marked predlection for his bottle, though he also takes lots of green 
food. The birds are in the garden in an aviary, but I hope to be able to 


set them free within a few days.—C. G. 


MUD COTTAGES IN CANADA. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—The Galicians in this country build their houses of mud, and do it 
exceeding'y well. They mix the clay with straw and water in a long trench 
by driving their horses-and oxen through it. The walls are laid 18in. or 2ft. 
thick, and rft. in height, and can be erected each day. 
ingly simple. I built one wall myself last year as an experiment, and there is 
no reason why the houses should be insanitary or verminous if they are covered 
inside and out with cement or lime. Any kind of clay will do, and any kind 
of roughage, hay, straw or brushings.—GALFrrip K. CONGREVE. 


JERRY-BUILDING ROOKS. 


[To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—In Country Lire of May 2nd, a correspondent, writing of 
‘ building rooks,” quotes three or four days as being an exceptionally short 
time in which to build a nest. In my aviaries here I have vften had nests 
built and lived in in less time; but the record time, four hours, is, perhaps, 
Five years ago a friend informed me that he was 


worthy of publication. 
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bringing me a pair of birds from South Africa. When they arrived I was 
somewhat disappointed to find only a pair of common waxbills (Estrilda 
cinerea), which can be purchased in London for about two shillings and six- 
pence. However, as they were both attractive and harmless, I turned them 
out in my small finch aviary on the following day at noon, For a few moments 
they could hardly realise the joy of being out in the sunshine, among living 
grass and bushes. The occasion was celebrated by a complete and thorough 
bath, which took them some twenty minutes to get over before they could 
fly at all. They then visited a standard bay tree growing in the aviary, 
and immediately decided to commence housekeeping. Within quite a few 
minutes they had made a fourdation of hay. This was quickly converted 
into the typical spherical waxbill nest, with a side entrance hol« At three 
o’clock the birds were carrying cocoanut fibre into the nest as a final lining, 
and at four o’clock I saw them both sitting in the nest with their bills only 
showing. They had finished what I consider to be a record day’s work 
Two days later the first egg was laid, followed by three more on successive 
days ; but, as often happens with this species, the eggs were all clear, and n 
further attempts of any importance were made.—MAurRIce AMSLER, F.Z.S 


THE WILD CABBAGE. 
To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.’’} 
Str,—How many people know the wild cabbage, or have stopped to admire 
its beauty of habit, leaf and flower, and have admired the rugged tenacity 
with which it holds, and grows, and thrives where many a weaker plant 
would have given in, There is something truly British about the wild cabbage 
Even its Latin name—Brassica oleracea—reminds us of our Celtic forefathers, 
whose name for cabbage was “‘ bresic.” Just now on some of the cliffs round 
our coast the wild cabbage is in full flower, its lemon star-like flowers making 
the cliff sides quite dazzling. Though it flourishes well in some places, the 
wild cabbage is most particular about where it chooses to live. In the first 
place it will only live by the seaside, where it can be refreshed by the salt 
sea spray in stormy weather. It also likes to have a sandstone behind it 
to hold on to and feed on, and, like other wiser folk, it adores the sunshine, 
refusing to grow in the shade. Both wild and hive bees love it, and though 
it is too big for the ** Nature student” to pull up and stuff into his or her 
tin box, its very size no doubt saves its life, for being uncommon, like other 
rare things, its rarity is a danger to its existence. Mrs, London, in het 
Encyclopaedia of Plants, states that there is scarcely a plant in the United 
Kingdom which produces varieties so different in appearance and qualities 
as the Brassica oleracea. The difference between it with no head (and no 
heart) and the red cabbage or the cauliflower is astonishing. If we could 
only learn how the cauliflower, the brussels sprout and the red and the green 
cabbage have been evolved from this grand o!d parent we should know som« 
thing indeed. In the purple mid-ribs and veins on the leaves of the Brassica 
oleracea we have the colour of the red cabbage, and its leaves suggest certain 
members of the kale family, but how these leaves began to grow closer and 
closer together till at last they became a solid mass, we have no knowledge 
perhaps when some ancient Briton planted some seedlings of this parent 
plant in his cabbage patch where no sea-breezes blew it became less robust 
in habit and grew paler and more tender for want of the invigorating salt 
sea spray.—F. M. S. 





IN FULL FLOWER. 
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\ PEACOCK Ol PAI 


ro tHe Eptror o1 Country Luirs 

Dear Country Lire, vour columns lend a 
\ welcome oft to those who send - 
From foreign lands, as to a friend 

Some recollection stern or mild 


Of Nature’s moods, her children wild 


Secrets from forests deep beguiled 


May I approach in lighter vein 
As one who sought relief from strair 
Near snowy Pvrénées and Spain 





THE ROAD-MENDER AND HIS DONKEY. 


und little cart for him. Neddie, who is a terror to dogs, grazes on the roads 
while his master repairs the road.—D. G. GARNETT 


THE SAILOR’S MOLLY MAWK 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,—The molly mawk is a sea bird with a very narrow body, say, f1 





Chis peacock in a park at Pau, twelve to fifteen inches in length, black-backed, white-breasted, with 


The Jardin d’Hiver Park, you know long, narrow, pointed wings, black, as near as I can remember. It has | 


Was slowly walking to and fro very rarely seen here, and never in numbers. You never see more thar 


or two together.—J. LitpurN 


Like débutante in Court train dressed, [The bird described is probably the Manx shearwater, which is not 
Snow-white his plumage, white his crest, commonly seen off the Northumbrian coast. The name “ molly mawk”’ 
Like snow the down upon his breast. originally given to the fulmar, and is now generally applied to one of 


smaller kinds of albatross found in the Southern Hemisphere. It is m 
likely that the name has been imported to Northumberland by sailors y 
have sailed in ships to the South Seas, and now apply the name to the 
which most resembles the “ molly mawks”’ of their former voyages 


(To tue Eprror or *“ Country Luirt 
Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in your columns al 
the name “* molly mawk.” The word is a corruption of *‘ mallemuck,” { 
the German rendering of the Dutch Mallemugge (which originally me 
small flies or midges that madly whirl about a light), a name given by t 
early Dutch Arctic voyagers to the fulmar. The correct German form 
the word, as originally given by Friederich Martens in 1675, is Mallencuc 
It is, therefore, of great interest to find that Mr. Burn Murdoch’s wh 
in the North Atlantic still apply the name to the bird, to which it was gi) 
more than two centuries ago. Nowadays the name “ molly mawk” 
generally applied by sailors to one of the smaller kinds of albatross met wit 
in the Southern 
Ocean; the com- 
monest of these, 
the black - browed 
ilbatross (Dio- 


medea melano- 





phrys), is familiar 


Royal in splendour, pure in hue, to every voyager 
He moved to meet our homage due, in the South 
Atlantic or Pacific. 

Se me 


FRADE SIGNS 
To tHe Eprror.] 
SIR In old num- 
bers of COUNTRY 
Lire I have noticed 

“ry interesting 
llustrations of 
trade signs, mostly 
drawn from old 
country inns I 
thought the ac- 
companyving photo- 
graph might pos- 
sibly interest vou 


It is a blacksmith’s 





ign from that 

lelightful little 

towa, Goslar, in 

Then slowly turning—waved adieu. Germany. The sign 
Rev.) WALTER Scort s now in the local 


museum, but it 
seemed to me one 


AN OLD ROAD-MENDER # the very best 





fo tue Eprror of Country Lire.” trade signs that I 
SIR | enclose a photograph of Robert Fothergill of Gate-house, Brough have ever met 
un old road-mender, with his donkey and cart For fifteen years he took with. If it 
the toll at Brough—until toll-bars were abolished—and ever since has repaired interests you the 
the pass over Stainmore between Brough and Middleton-in-Teesdak This photograph is at 
pass is’ one of the highest in England, rising to nearly sixteen hundred feet your service. Herr 
above the sea. Formerly the old man had a tricycle to carry himself and his Gunther of Goslar 
tools about, but owing to a collision with a motor-car two years ago the kindly took _ this A BLACKSMITH’S SIGN IN GOSLAR 


machine was rendered useless Friends subscribed and bought this donkev for me.—Z (GERMANY). 











“RARE and REFRESHING” 
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because its aroma 1s 
enticingly fragrant 
and its taste match- 
less among cocoas. 


in its simple and 
sure way of steadily 
benefiting those who 
take it regularly, 





The beverage of outstanding merits which has been pronounced 
to be “ A Health Factor of the Utmost Value,” because “it is 
one of the choicest items on Nature’s menu,” and possesses the 
requisite characteristics of digestibility, nutritive quality, and flavour. 


The MOST RESOURCEFUL BEVERAGE for out-o’-doors, 


easily made to suit individual tastes, resists exhaustion, 
stimulates immediately and is a permanent strengthener. 





FRY’S FANCY CHOCOLATES 


make delightful offerings to lovers of these sweets. They are beautifully 
boxed, and contain a rich assortment of varieties guaranteed by the 
Pioneer House to be made from only the best and purest ingredients. 





These illustrations reproduced from photographs give some idea 
of the tastefulness of the boxes and caskets in which the many 


delightful varieties are packed. Fry's Royal Series are notable 


for the many novelties they contain. 














Makers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
and to Other Royal Courts of Europe. 
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